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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1929 No. 2 





N.F.W.A. Holds Constructive Meeting 
at Del Monte, California 


Delegates to Ninth Annual Convention Adopt Resolutions Covering Legal Clear- 
ing House; Insurance of Members’ Advanced Charges; Standardization of Fire- 


proof Warehouse; Depreciation for Income Tax Purposes; Arbitration; Surplus 


Storage Space, and Other Problems. 


James F. Keenan, Pittsburgh, Is Elected 


President 


By KENT B. STILES 


After five active days of business and recrea- 

tion in one of the garden spots of California, 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
this noon brought to a close its ninth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Del Monte here. 

In a setting of palms and firs and roses, with warm 
sunshine on three of the days, nearly 300 members 
and guests were present from thirty-two States, the 
District of Columbia, Honolulu and Vancouver and 
Winnipeg, and the meeting went down into the stor- 
age industry’s history as another constructive one by 
reason of the resolutions which the delegates adopted 
in further formulating the association’s policies and 
standards. 


[)« MONTE, CAL., Jan. 22—(By Air Mail) .— 


The Elections 
AMES F. KEENAN, Pittsburgh, 
in recent years the association’s 
treasurer, and who is a past presi- 
dent of the American Warehouse- 


men’s Association, was elected the treasurer. 





National’s highest officer—the sixth 
man to hold the position. 
William I. Ford, Dallas, the retir- 
ing president, was chosen a director. 
Charles S. Morris, New York, an- 
other past president, was _ elected 


The board of directors admitted seventeen more 
companies into the organization’s ranks, and today 
the membership numbers 889 firms—a net gain of 47 
during the past year. 

In this article, sent from the Pacific Coast to New 
York by a means of transportation which was but in 
its infancy when warehousing’s junior national body 
was formed in the summer of 1920, is presented just 
as a summarized account of what has been accom- 
plished here. A more detailed story of this winter 
assembly will appear in the March issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. 

The high lights of the Del Monte convention are as 


follows: 


Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, was re- 
turned to the _ secretaryship—the 
office which he has held since the 
National was organized. 

A list of the officers and directors 
elected here will be found on page 9. 
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Legal 


HE board of directors was au- 

thorized to create a committee 
whose duty it will be to provide a 
plan for establishing a “clearing 
house” which will correlate, for the 
benefit of members’ attorneys, all 
court decisions affecting furniture 
warehouses and their operations in 
the storage business and as motor 
truck carriers. 

As was pointed out by President 
Ford and the legislative committee’s 
chairman, Oscar W. Kreutzer, Mil- 
waukee, the association’s members 
could turn to such a “clearing 
house” for legal advice, such guid- 
ance being needed because court de- 
cisions in one State are so often used 
as precedents in other States, and it 
was considered essential, for the in- 
dustry’s protection, that all such 
rulings should be made available to 
the attorneys of the individual com- 
panies. 

This idea of a “clearing house”’ is 
not a new one. It has been sug- 
gested in legislative committee re- 
ports in the past but has never ad- 
vanced beyond the discussion stage. 
This year Mr. Kreutzer, in his re- 
port, asked that the necessary ma- 
chinery be put into operation, and 
on motion by Julian M. Gibson, St. 
Louis, the convention indorsed the 
plan and referred it to the directors 
with instructions to work toward 
the establishment of a legal bureau. 
The special committee will prepare 
findings and present them at a future 
meeting. 


Insurance 


HE delegates adopted, on mo- 

tion by L. H. Tanner, Detroit, a 
plan which, approved at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, provides for insuring members’ 
advanced charges collected by other 
members. As explained in an outline 
from the directors: 

“This fidelity insurance is_ to 
cover the remote cases where a mem- 
ber collecting advance charges may 
pecome financially embarrassed and 
fail or be unable to remit charges 
collected on behalf of the forward- 
ing member. 

“This insurance does not consti- 
tute a guarantee to be responsible 
for collection or remittance of mem- 
bers’ advance charges. It is merely 
a plan of fidelity insurance and pro- 
tects members to the extent outlined 
in this plan.” 

Under the plan a fund will be set 
up for the purpose of insuring mem- 
bers against losses on charges ad- 
vanced for freight, current packing, 
storage and hauling charges, not to 
exceed the sum of $300 on any single 
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shipment, or aggregate of claims of 
a member against another member 
not to exceed $500. 

The outline presented by the di- 
rectors sets forth in detail the plan 
of operation of this reserve fund 
which, amounting to $5,000 at the 


James F. Keenan 





Elected the new president of the 


National Furniture Warehouse- 
: se ; 

men’s Association, this Pittsburgh 

storage executive is the sixth man 

thus honored by the industry’s 
younger trade organization 


start, will be known as “The Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Insurance Fund.” 

The convention gave its approval 
to the proposed regulations of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers for “Standard Domestic Furni- 
ture Warehouse Construction,” the 
standard being presented by Charles 
S. Morris, New York, as chairman of 
the insurance committee, after hav- 
ing been prepared-under the super- 
vision of Howard S. Tierney, New 
York, of the insurance firm of Cass, 
Tierney & Johansing. 

This standard, to be as nearly as 
possible approached by the house- 
hold goods warehouseman erecting a 
new building, is being sent by the 
underwriters’ board to all interested 
parties, and Mr. Tierney announced 
that a suggested uniform rating for 
fireproof warehouses would be pre- 
sented at the next N. F. W. A. con- 
vention. 

Cass, Tierney & Johansing an- 
nounced new features and important 
changes in the firm’s multiple line 
policy which, providing transit in- 
surance, is now being used by more 
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than half the National’s members. 
The policy has been in use about 
four years, during which some 6000 
claims have been paid under its 
terms. 

The features and changes were 
explained by F. B. Cramer, Los 
Angeles, representing the firm, after 
which Mr. Morris informed the dele- 
gates that while some of the changes 
were satisfactory, others did not 
have his committee’s recommenda- 
tion and he opposed unqualified in- 
dorsement of the plan as a whole. 

A. C. Cresto, Kansas City, moved 
that Cass, Tierney & Johansing be 
permitted to sell its multiple line 
policy to such members as wished to 
purchase it. A motion by Mr. Tan- 
ner to lav the situation on the table 
was defeated by a vote of 34 to 32, 
and Mr. Cresto’s motion was then 
carried. 

On behalf of Buell G. Miller, 
Philadelphia, as chairman of the 
committee on industrial relations, a 
plan of group life insurance was pre- 
sented. On motion by H. H. Hardy, 
Lansing, Mich., it was referred to 
the board of directors. 

During discussion of this subject 
a show of hands indicated about fif- 
teen companies already carrying 
such coverage, with the majority of 
the others interested in the idea of 
a group plan sponsored by the Na- 
tional. President Ford commented 
that the association’s 889 members 
had an average of thirty employees 
—more than 26,500 in all. 


Warehouse Construction 


S chairman of the committee on 
warehouse construction and 
operation, John G. Neeser, New York, 
presented figures showing that some 
fifty or sixty companies constructed 
fireproof depositories in 1928 or were 
now building or planning to build, 
and said that reports indicated that 
most of the larger cities were now 
“well provided” with such plants. 

Henry M. Burgeson, Los Angeles, 
declaring there was an over-supply 
of storage space, suggested that the 
N. F. W. A. “take stock of what’s 
going on” and consider the advisabil- 
ity of commission control in the va- 
rious States as a means of compel- 
ling convenience and necessity as 
bases for new construction. 

“Better to have State control than 
sit back and take loss of profit year 
after year because of competition,’ 
he urged. 

Mr. Burgeson moved that a com- 
mittee be created by the board of di- 
rectors to study the problem of State 
control with relation to necessity 
and convenience, and the convention 
adopted the motion. 
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Arbitration 


HE arbitration committee’s 

chairman, F. L. Bateman, Chi- 
cago, outlined the work of the 
American Arbitration Association in 
working toward settlement of com- 
mercial disputes without resort to 
the courts, and announced that the 
National’s board of directors had at 
one of its Del Monte sessions ap- 
proved the arbitration association’s 
draft of a proposed law for the va- 
rious States.* 

Mr. Bateman said he believed that 
the National’s members would bene- 
fit by making use of the arbitration 
machinery when all the States had 
enacted the proposed bill. 


Depreciation 


N behalf of C. W. Pimper, Wash- 

ington, D. C., as chairman of 
the committee on depreciation which 
is working in cooperation with sim- 
ilar committees of the merchandise 
and cold storage divisions of the 
American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, Mr. Neeser, a member of the 
N. F. W. A. committee, presented a 
“Standardization of Depreciation Al- 
lowances for Income Tax Purposes” 
as worked out by the three commit- 
tees. 

This standardization will, when 
completed, be presented to _ the 
United States Treasury Department, 
which is expected to approve it, and 
thereafter it will serve as a guide to 
warehousemen in preparing their 
Federal income tax reports. 

The Pimper report presented a list 
of appreciable assets and their aver- 
age useful years of life, together 
with the consequent depreciation al- 
lowances. It covered buildings, 
docks, wharves, piers, railroad tracks, 
all kinds of equipment within ware- 
houses and power houses and power- 
house equipment. 

The committee asked for approval 
which was given by the convention 
after discussion had pointed the way 
toward incorporation of other fea- 
tures—notably, obsolescence, and de- 
preciation on rooms—and Mr. Ford 
said that the Pimper committee 
would continue to work with the 
two A. W. A. committees in complet- 
ing the standardization for presenta- 
tion to the Government. 


Code of Practice 


PROPOSED Code of Practice 
rule, which would be No. 11 of 
Section 3, was suggested by the code 
of practice committee, headed by 
Sidney S. David, Chicago, to the ef- 
fect that it would be considered un- 
*A book prepared by the American Arbi- 


tration Association is available thru DIstTrRI- 
BUTION AND WAREHOUSING—See page 61. 
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ethical for an N. F. W. A. member 
to remove goods from another mem- 
ber’s warehouse for packing unless 
such removal was necessary because 
of unusual conditions, and then only 
if the removal should have “the ap- 
proval of all parties” concerned. 
There was some opposition to 
adoption of the rule at this time, and 








Results of the N. F. W. A. 


Elections 


T the Del Monte convention in 
-\X January the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association 
elected officers and directors as 
follows: 

President, James P. Keenan, 
president Haugh & Keenan Storage 
& Transfer Co., Pittsburgh. 

Eastern divisional vice-president, 
C. J. Hamilton, president Security 
Storage Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Central divisional vice-president, 
Sidney S. David, vice-president 
David Fireproof Storage Ware- 
houses, Chicago. 

Southern divisional vice-presi- 
dent, James A. Walker, president 
O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., 
Memphis. 

Western divisional vice-president, 
Malcolm A. Keyser, president M. A. 
Keyser Fireproof Storage Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Secretary, Ralph J. Wood, presi- 
dent Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., 
Chicago. 

Treasurer, Charles S. Morris, 
president Metropolitan Fireproof 
Warehouse, Inc., New York City. 

Directors each for three years: 
William I. Ford, president Inter- 
state Fireproof Storage & Trans- 
fer Co., Dallas; Joseph W. Glenn, 
of O. J. Glenn & Son, Buffalo; 
George A. Rutherford, president 
Lincoln Storage Co., Cleveland; 
F. M. Brock, Glendale, Cal., man- 
ager for Lyon Van & Storage Co., 
Los Angeles. 








it was voted to refer it to the board 
of directors for possible action at 
the association’s next winter meet- 
ing. 

Long Distance Removals 


HE development of the Allied 
Van Lines, Inc., the National’s 
inter-city removals agency, was cov- 
ered in a telegram from Martin H. 
Kennelly, Chicago, president of AVL, 
Inc., and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee handling the situa- 
tion, and in a report by Henry Reim- 
ers, Chicago, general manager of 
AVL, Inc., and executive secretary 
ot the association. 
Mr. Kennelly in his wire said that 
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the agency now had 206 hauling and 
nen-hauling agents in twenty-two 
States, with about sixty vans painted 
in conformance with AVL, Inc., col- 
ors, and with offices opened in seven 
cities. The central and eastern di- 
visions had tariffs in operation and 
others were being prepared, he 
pointed out, and AVL, Inc., was not 
a million-dollar corporation with 
only nominal capital having been in- 
vested. 

Mr. Reimers reviewed AVL, Inc.’s, 
growth and outlined the purposes and 
plans, and announced that since Aug. 
1, or in five months, the members in 
the central and eastern divisions had 
done a gross long distance removals 
business exceeding $380,000. 


Chicago in 1933 


PEAKING as a trustee of the cen- 

tennial world’s fair which Chi- 
cago is planning to stage in 1933, 
F. L. Bateman of that city, explained 
that it was purposed that various 
industries should have exhibits, and 
he extended an invitation to the 
N. F. W. A. to take some part in the 
exposition. He gave Mr. Reimers 
credit for the idea that plans be 
made for warehousing to be properly 
represented. 

President Ford commented that 
1933 was not too far away for the 
association to give consideration to 
Mr. Bateman’s thoughts. 

Mr. Bateman moved that the idea 
be referred to the board of directors 
looking to the preparation of some 
vlan for the association’s participa- 
tion, and the convention adopted 
this motion. 


Nominating Committee 


N important feature of each an- 

nual meeting of the National is 
the election of a committee to nomi- 
nate officers and directors to be 
chosen at the following year’s con- 
vention. 

At De! Monte three men were 
nominated for the chairmanship, four 
representing the southern division, 
three representing the western di- 
vision, four representing the central 
division and four representing the 
eastern division. Approximately 130 
ballots were cast, and the following 
executives were elected as members 
of the committee to prepare a slate 
for the association’s consideration 
next year: 

Chairman, Oscar W. Kreutzer, 
Milwaukee; southern division, Ben- 
jamin S. Hurwitz, Houston; western 
division, Merle E. Turner, Los An- 
geles; central division, Joseph H. 
Meyer, Chicago; eastern division, C. 
Van Wyck Mott, Washington, D. C. 
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DASIRIBUIION | 


lis Economic Relation to Public Warehousing | 


Developments in Inland Waterway Transportation 
Economies in Use of Barge Lines 


HE last annual report of the chairman of the Inland 
Corporation opens with the sub-title 
the Original Waterway Man.” 


Waterways 
“Noah, 


By H. A. HARING 


Of that 


thing, even if it does float.” 
steer it?” “Where are you going?” “What was good enough 
for our fathers should be all right for you.” 


“How are you going to 


“Stop 


patriarch the report states: 

“The original, ardent, dyed-in-the-wool advocate of 
water transportation was Noah; the prototype of the 
modern barge was the Ark, and the first satisfactory 
terminal was Mount Ararat. 

“Noah was a common carrier. He advertised that he 
would sail at a certain date and carry certain communi- 
ties, and he did. Like his descendants who advocate the 
full utilization of water as a means of transport, Noah 
was sneered at, opposed, and accused of being a one-idead 
man; in other words, a nut.” 

From the time Noah laid the keel of his Ark until the 
floodgates of heaven were opened and tne rains descended, 
he was surrounded by wise men who counseled him: 

“See here, Old Top, you’re never going to need this 


spending your money and wasting your time over some- 
thing which, at best, is only an experiment and never will 
be need anyhow!” “Take our advice, old man, and quit 
while the quitting is good!” 

But Noah kept hammering away. He didn’t know where 
he was going, but he did know there was a need of water 
transportation, and he was right. 

And, from that time to this, thousands of years, every 
man who throws himself whole-heartedly into the struggle 
for inland waterways faces the same objections and the 
same opposition that Noah did. 

From economic developments of the past ten years, 
in the United States, it would finally appear that belief 
in water transportation is again to be justified. 


Low Cost of Water Freight 


ROUGH, but very useful, compari- 

son of the cost of freight trans- 
portation over relative routes has been 
made by the Army engineering staff. It 
shows that, for a cost of $1, a ton of 
freight may be carried: 


By horse and wagon........ 4 miles 
By motor truck........... 25 miles 
ie Oba bes we eae 100 miles 
_ are 300 to 3000 miles 


In the light of these ratios, the po- 
tentialities for water-borne commerce 
are startling. 

In the relentless effort to cut costs, 
our river traffic is growing enormously. 

The Monogahela, tapping the coal 
fields of West Virginia and serving the 
great industrial area of Pittsburgh 
where it flows into the Ohio, has become 
one of the busiest rivers of the world. 
Its freight movement has increased 10- 
15 per cent per year for each of the 
past five or six years. 


The Ohio, 967 miles long and navi- 
gable from end to end, carries six times 
as much freight as the Monongahela— 
this, too, in spite of numerous shallow 
spots that prevent movement at some 
seasons of low water. 

The freight rate for inland water- 
ways, as authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is 20 per cent 
lower than the competing rail rate. 
These lower rates are, quite naturally, 
the goal sought by agricultural and in- 
dustrial interests of the interior of the 
United States. The products of the 
Middle West suffer a higher freight toll 
than competing products anywhere else 
in the world. It is the feeling in that 
region that development has been re- 
tarded, and buying power slackened, by 
the burden of high freight rates that 
the region is obliged to carry. 

The Panama Canal and the freight 
rate advances of the past ten years 
have forced a disadvantage upon the 


Middle West. Graphically to illustrate 
them, Herbert Hoover once uttered the 
statement: 

“Before the war, New York was 1904 
cents away from San Francisco, while 
now it is only 1680 cents away. But 
Chicago, which was 2610 cents away 
from the Pacific Coast before the war, 
is now 2946 cents away. In other 
words, Chicago has moved 336 cents 
further away from the Pacific Coast 
in freight costs while New York has 
been moved 224 cents closer. 

“A similar calculation will show that 
in the same period Chicago has been 
moved 594 cents farther away from the 
Atlantic seaboard and from all South 
America. The same ratio applies gen- 
erally throughout the Middle West.” 

It was this fact that caused Mr. 
Hoover to say: 

“If we were to make a survey of the 
many great opportunities for progress 
that lie before us as a nation, the de- 
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velopment of our inland waterways 
would stand in the forefront.” 


Extent of Inland Waterways 


N the accompanying map is shown 

the scheme of inland waterways of 
the United States, as now constructed 
and as projected by Congress. 

The gradual development of the upper 
Mississippi and the Missouri for barge 
navigation has been authorized, as well 
as the linking of Chicago and the Gulf 
by means of the Illinois River and the 
Hennepin Canal. The completion of 
two more dams on the Ohio will mean 
that that river has been fully canalized, 
thus enabling year-round use from 
Pittsburgh to the Gulf. 


But these preparations do not make it 
certain that a waterways system of 
transportation will be available to the 
land-locked and rate-handicapped Middle 
West. <A navigable channel is not a 
guaranty of water transportation ser- 
vice. Fleets of barges and towboats 
in service as common carriers must 
follow. The river service must be 
properly coordinated. There must be 
free movement from one stream to an- 
other. Joint rail and water rates, al- 
lowing the interchange of traffic from 
one to the other on a fair basis of divi- 
sion, is a vital necessity. 

In fact, this last named condition is 
the crux of barge transportation. With- 
out such protection to the barge com- 
panies, our river transportation will be 
throttled exactly as it has been for the 
past forty or fifty years. 


— very nature of railways brings 
them into competition with inland 


waterways. The main features of con- 


Railways Contrasted with Waterways 








fincas Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration operated at a _ net 
profit of $268,500 during the past 
year, according to Dwight F. Da- 
vis, Secretary of War. 

The lower Mississippi carried 
the cost of the upper Mississippi 
and the Warrior River. The net 
income from the lower Mississippi 
was $566,000, while the net loss 
from the Warrior division and ter- 
minal was $88,500 and from the 
upper Mississippi $209,000. The 
loss on the Warrior River is de- 
creasing, however; it was $194,000 
the previous year as compared 
with $88,500 last year. 

In recent weeks a joint commit- 
tee of railroad representatives and 
barge line officers have been meet- 
ing to work out joint routes, rates 
and divisions for hauling freight 
over both the railroads and the 
waterways, in an effort to avoid 
what might be long and expensive 
Court litigation, and if this com- 
mittee is successful in its under- 
taking, according to Secretary 
Davis, it will be “the biggest step 
forward in inland waterway trans- 
portation” in the country’s his- 
tory. 








—From the Manufacturer’s Record. 


trast between the two are here outlined: 


1. The railroad is able to lay its 
course to suit the location of the re- 
sources to be tapped and the industrial 
centers to be served. This flexibility is 
highly important for the growth of the 
country. In contrast, many rivers, once 
busy channels of trade, are no longer 
used for traffic because the forests or 
minerals have been depleted. 


2. The standardization of gage and 
equipment, the building of belt lines and 
their switching arrangements, yield an 
economy and an ease of operation for 
the railroads that is unattainable by 
water. The size of this country, to- 
gether with its diversity of industry, 
puts a premium on that system of trans- 
portation which offers through service 
from all points to all points. It is hard, 
also, to overcome the expense and delay, 
the risk of damage and -the possible 
pilferage that accompany trans-ship- 
ment from rail to water or the reverse. 


3. Railroads can eliminate trucking 
by the building of spur tracks and 
sidings, whereas with water transporta- 
tion all goods must be rehandled from 
wharf to industrial plant. 


4. Railways move goods more speedily 
than water carriers, and this sneed is 
relatively greater when the water move- 
ment is over winding and narrow rivers. 
This difference, in the United States, 
has taken off the rivers all high-value 
goods for long distance shipment. 

5. River traffic is subject to suspension 
during the winter in the northern States. 
The New York State Canal operates an 
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average of 214 days a year; the Missis- 
sippi is closed north of Cairo for about 
the same length of time, etc. Shippers 
do not like to change from one route to 
another, and, unless strong inducements 
are offered, they prefer to patronize that 
route which offers uninterrupted service 
throughout the year. 

6. Railroads can alter the length of 
trains to suit the load, whereas the cost 
of boat operation is less subject to con- 
trol and is economical only when full 
cargoes are available. 

7. The risk of rail shipment is less 
than of water shipment. Furthermore, 
in rail shipment, all risk is assumed by 
the carrier; with water shipment, special 
insurance is usually required. 

In the past the railroads have not 
hesitated to strangle water competition 
wherever they could. They have: 


A. Cut rates so as to bankrupt 
water carriers. 

. Refused to cooperate in through 
rates. 

. Obtained control of arge termin- 
als and wharfs. 

. Operated competing boat lines. 

. Purchased canals, wharves, ter- 
minals, etc., so as to exclude use 
of water routes. 


In this manner such water routes as 
have continued to exist for inland traffic 
have carried chiefly bulk freight, such as 
coal and ore, petroleum and lumber, su- 
gar and cotton, pig iron and newsprint- 
paper. 

The advantages of rail haulage, added 
to the aggressive hindrance of water 
commerce by the railroad companies, 
have retarded development of our inland 
waterways. So extensive has been this 
throttling that ordinary traffic manage- 
ment has taken no account of water 
movement for the usual commodities of 
manufactured goods. 


Changes Ahead 


UNDAMENTAL changes lie ahead. 
Indeed they have been upon us for 
several years. 

Most important of these changes is 
the new sentiment of railroad managers. 
They are now evincing a disposition to 
cooperate in establishing joint rail and 
water rates. Since 1924 a vast change 
has become apparent, the evidence of 
which is the large number of rates filed 
for rail and water interchange. With 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, for 
instance, 165 railroads have filed rail- 
and-water rates. 

An act of Congress, during 1928, 
known as the Denison Bill, now compels 
“reciprocity in rail and water rates.” 
The Government is, therefore, finally 
trying to move traffic over the inland 
waterways, for which millions have been 


eo Cc WB 


expended in “improvements” without 
benefiting the freight movement of the 
country. For, as already stated, an in- 
land waterway does no good unless boat 
lines operate regularly for shipment of 
goods. 

At one time in our history immense 
subsidies were granted to the railroad 
builders in order to develop the interior 
of our country. The present sentiment 
is to remove the handicap of a single 
type of transportation, the railroads, by 
developing inland waterway movement. 

Thus the handicap of high freight 
rates, that has brought loss to a large 
central portion of the United States, bids 
fair to disappear. 

Gradually, too, the railroads’ weighing 
and inspecting bureaus are performing 
the same service for the barge lines that 
they do for the railroads. This condi- 
tion has greatly improved relations with 
the public and with the railroads. As 
an illustration of what is now available 
it is learned from an advertisement 
that the Mississippi-Warrior barge ser- 
vice, In cooperation with the railroads, 
is able to offer: 


1. Rates between New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Cairo and St. Louis approximately 
20 per cent less than all-rail rates. 

2. Corresponding savings for each 
100 pounds of freight to and from six- 
teen interior States. 

3. Similar rates, 20 per cent under 
all-rail, from Mobile to points in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Tennessee via Birmingham. 

4. Universal through bills-of-lading, 
with freight fully insured. 

5. Sailings of barges from each ter- 
minal every five days; on the Mississippi 
twice each week. 

6. Mississippi division: Downstream 
schedule, St. Louis to New Orleans, av- 
erage, 10 days; Up stream schedule, 
New Orleans to St. Louis, average, 17 
days. 

7. Warrior division: New Orleans 
to Mobile, approximately 2 days; to 
Demopolis, 3 days; to Tuscaloosa, 4 
days; to Cordova and Birmingport, 5 
days. 

During 1928 service from New Or- 
leans to Minneapolis was in _ effect. 
This has given new impetus to barge 
shipments to and from all the cities 
lying between St. Louis and the Twin 
Cities. Two sailings a week have been 
so popular that the railroads from 
Chicago, for example, now operate mer- 
chandise cars out of Chicago twice a 
week to connect with these sailings at 
Dubuque. The barge lines themselves 
have increased their barges, per trip. 
from two to seven. Each barge holds 
about the contents of 35 freight cars a 
good trainload to one barge. 


The rates are so favorable that goods 
move from Indianapolis by rail to the 
Mississippi River at Dubuque and thence 
to Minneapolis by barge at less than the 


all-rail rate. 


Commodities 


A J ORE 


L moved during 1928. 
southbound have been officially 


ones 
stated to be: 


Iron and steel of all 
sorts both finished 
and semi-finished 

Canned goods 

Preserves 

Bags 

Condensed milk 

Newsprint paper 

Agricultural machin- 


ery 

Household refrigera- 
tors 

Paint and varnish 

Washing machines 

Books 

Leather 


than 800 commodities 


thus 
The principal 


toofing 

Ammunition 
Hardware of all sorts 
Wall paper 

Wire fencing 
Barrels, Kegs, Casks 
Baking powder 
Ginger ale 
Earthenware 

Beans 

Grain 

Grave vaults 

Pipe 

Matches 
Typewriters 

Adding machines 


Tin cans Tires 
Automobiles Soap 
Linseed oil Lard 


Office furniture 


Corn syrup 
Household furniture 


Printers’ ink 


Bottle caps tadio cabinets 

Toys tadiators and heat- 
Photographs ing equipment 
Paper Tractors 

3ottles Yeast 


Glass Extracts 

Shipments north-bound consist more 
of bulky commodities, in conformity with 
the rail movement in the same direction, 
the commodity classification being deter- 
mined by the fact that northward move- 
ment is largely that of raw materials. 
The barges have carried principally: 


Sugar Lampblack from 
Coffee Europe 
Manganese ore Pickles 


Bauxite ore Stationery 
Sisal Drugs and chemicals 
3inder twine Raw hides 


Canned goods, from Lumber 
the Pacific Coast Oyster shells 
Pigments for paint- Molasses 
making Burlap 
Cocoanuts Nitrate of soda 
Seeds Rags 
Cotton Rice 


Savings in Freight 


T is hardly necessary to state that 

freight charges are less than for an 
all-rail movement. 

A manufacturing company of Ala- 
bama owns its own mines in that State 
for a certain ore. Yet it is able to buy 
the ore in Sweden, transport it by sea 
and inland barge to the mill, for less 
cost than to mine its own ore and ship 
by rail to the mill. 

The Aluminum Ore Co. of St. Louis, 
owning its own bauxite mines in Arizona, 
Saves money by bringing ore from 
Guiana by ship, and barge to St. Louis, 
rather than to mine and ship from its 
mines in this country. 

The barge lines threaten to upset the 
shoe-manufacturing industry of the 
whole country, not because of shoes but 
because of the leather from which they 
are made. Our great tanneries are now 
located (1) on the seaboard and (2) 
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near Chicago. Untanned hides come 
from South America and from the pack- 
ing center at Chicago. But the consump- 
tion of leather is greatest in the East, 
and, secondly, in the St. Louis region. 
With, however, the development of barge 
service over inland waterways it is quite 
possible that tanneries may spring up in 
the Mississippi Valley, closer to the shoe- 
makers, and thus save the industry the 
duplication of freight charges for its 
raw material. 

A second large use of leather is 
harness-making—another industry that 
has rapidly moved westward and south- 
ward and which may be yet more firmly 
located in those sections if leather- 
making also should shift. 


Seagoing Barges 


VERY industry that uses barges on 

on inland waterways has faced the 
problem: Is it not possible to design a 
barge for both sea and river use? 

The river barge must not “draw” a 
great depth of water. Eight feet is the 
maximum, and even an eight-foot barge 
is a dangerous boat to navigate at times 
of low water, for, at such times, sand 
banks and hidden irregularities of the 
stream bed become perils. Eighteen 
inches clearance, beyond the rated draft, 
is required for safe operation of the 
wheel or propeller. 

Barges are of two general types— 
those to be towed and those of self-pro- 
pulsion. The latter have come to be 
known as motor-barges. In capacity, 
barges are hardly economical if they 
carry less than 500 or 600 tons of 
freight; few of them exceed 1000 tons of 
capacity. Above that size they become 
impossible to handle through shallow 
water and around the sharp turns of 
winding rivers. 

Normally, barges of the towing type 
are towed in groups of two to ten. On 
the Hudson River often as many as 
twenty will be seen in a single “tow.” 
Motor-barges, of course, operate singly, 
under their own power. 

Freight is carried by barges from the 
New York waterfront up the Hudson to 
Albany-Troy, thence via the Erie Canal 
to Buffalo. But, at that point it is nec- 
essary to transfer the cargo to other ves- 
sels for transshipment over the Lakes. 
Likewise, barges are used on the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans but the cargoes 
must be rehandled for shipment to 
Panama or to Galveston-Houston desti- 
nations. Barges of the ordinary type, in 
a word, cannot be operated over the 
Great Lakes or the ocean. 

The reason is simple. On the Lakes, 
as on the seas, winds are more danger- 
ous, waves are higher, the “rolls of the 
sea” engulf the barge. Barges break 
loose from their tow-boats; barges even 
break in two; waves rise over their tops 


and overturn them. Nothing but disas- 
ter has followed the effort to use ordi- 
nary barges for other than river traffic. 

In this way one of the most obvious 
of the economies of inland waterways 
proves to be impossible. 

The past two or three years have, how- 
ever, brought the first solution to this 
problem. A subsidiary of the Steel Cor- 
poration, the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., 
has been a large user of barges on the 
rivers of the southern States, and their 
engineers have given much thought to a 
barge so designed that it could be used 
for both river and Gulf transportation. 
For two years now they have been oper- 
ating a small group of sea-going barges 
between Birmingham and _ Galveston- 
Houston, carrying manufactured steel 
products to Texas and bringing back 
sulphur from Texas. They also carry 
iron ore up-stream to Birmingham mills. 

These barges are privately owned. 
They are not available for the public’s 
freight. 

A similar development has come in the 
North. The Detroit automobile makers 
are such large shippers of freight to the 
New York waterfront for export that 
they have developed a type of motor- 
barge which has been in successful ser- 
vice between Detroit and New York for 
two seasons. At the present time two 
barge corporations operate, during the 
season of open navigation, between those 
two cities. Their East-bound freight 
consists exclusively of automobiles packed 
for export. Not only are these barges 
loaded below decks but their decks also 
are piled with the familiar automobile 
case for export. The barges may be 
identified at the Niagara frontier, on the 
Hudson, and in New York Harbor, by 
these well-known packing cases. 

For return load, these barges have 
entered the general freighting business. 
They will carry 1,200 tons, but, in order 
to conserve time loading and unloading, 
they refuse cargo in units of less than 
500 tons. Of such cargo they carry 
sugar, canned goods, imported steel for 
the Detroit factories, crude rubber to 
Cleveland for rail shipment to Akron, 
newsprint paper and wrapping paper. 

In both these instances the sea-going 
barges are built of steel. Rather than 
being of the square-end design of river 
barges, they are slender after the pat- 
tern of ore-boats on the Great Lakes, 
although far smaller, as befits their use 
in the Erie Canal and the rivers. 

They do, however, sign-post the next 
development in barge shipping. When 
they have been generally adopted, the 
barge service of rivers flowing into 
Chesapeake, for instance, will be ex- 
tended in ocean service to New England, 
where they will go up the rivers to in- 
land ports; or barges from the Great 
Lakes, coming down the Erie Canal and 


down the Hudson, will continue their trip 
to New England cities; or those of the 
rivers flowing into the Gulf will traverse 


-the blue waters of the Gulf and enter 


other rivers. 

Thus will be inaugurated a complete 
inland waterways service of far more 
general use than anything we have 
dreamed of having in the past. 


A Traffic Opportunity 


T RAFFIC management has recently 
been terribly complicated by truck- 
ing which all over the country has sprung 
up for short-haul business. For expedi- 
tion, often for lessening costs, the truck 
has supplanted local railroad service. 

Now, at the other extreme of freight, 
for quantities of large bulk, is developing 
the inland waterway routing. 

Waterway transportation suffers sev- 
eral handicaps, as contrasted with all- 
rail haulage, but the inland routes of 
water do offer a lower cost for bulk 
movement, that cost being enough lower 
(20 per cent as a rule) that the slower 
movement is warranted for many com- 
modities. 

Pacific Coast canners, as one illustra- 
tion, may now lay down their canned 
goods in the cities of the Great Lakes at 
25 cents per 100 pounds less than the 
carload freight rate from the Coast to 
the same cities, if they are willing to 
ship them in quantities of 500 tons to 
New York by sea and thence by motor- 
barge to the Great Lakes. They can also 
reach the interior cities of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, as far north as the Twin 
Cities, by using the ocean to New Or- 
leans and the river barge service thence 
to destination. 

Manufacturers of other products are 
offered the same opportunity, either in 
the same or the reverse direction. 

Practically all the steel manufacturers 
have already seized the inland barge ser- 
vices for cutting costs. Among others 
that are using barges very extensively 
are the automobile plants of Detroit, the 
rubber factories of Akron, the implement 
and agricultural machinery makers, the 
Chicago packing houses, and individual 
concerns such as these (although the list 
aims not at completeness, merely as a 
suggestion as to users). 


All Steel Equipment Co. 
American Book Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
American Linseed Co. 
American Maize Co. 
sarrett & Co. 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Federal Match Co. 
Fleischmann Co. 
General Chemical Co. 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Premier Malt Co. 
Puritan Malt Co. 

’. T. Rawleigh Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
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The Unitorm System of Accounts as 
Preseribed in California 


by the State Railroad Commission for Merchandise Warehousemen 
Operating in Cities of 25,000 or More in Population 


Asset Side 
100. Warehouse property and equip- 


101. Other property. 
102. Investment in securities. 
103. Cash. 
104. Special deposits. 
105. Notes receivable. 
106. Accounts receivable. 
1. Advance for customers. 
2. Due on storage charges. 
3. Other accounts receivable. 
107. Materials and supplies. 
108. Special funds. 
109. Prepayments. 
110. Treasury and reacquired securi- 
ties. 
111. Discount on capital stock. 
112. Unamortized discount and _ ex- 
pense on debt. 
113. Other debit accounts. 


Liability Side 


150. Capital stock. 

151. Premium on capital stock. 

152. Assessment on capital stock. 

153. Proprietor’s account. 

154. Long term debt. 

155. Indebtedness due affiliated com- 
panies. 

156. Notes payable. 

157. Accounts payable. 

158. Accrued liabilities not due. 

159. Unamortized premium on debt. 

160. Reserve for accrued depreciation. 

161. Other reserves. 

162. Other credit accounts. 

163. Profit and loss balance. 


Asset Side 


100. Warehouse Property and Equip- 
ment. The amount to be included under 
this head in the balance sheet is the 
total of the balances in accounts 200 to 
255, both inclusive, representing the cost 
at the date of such balance sheet of all 
property, tangible and intangible, used 
by the warehouseman in his public 
utility warehouse operations. 

101. Other Property. This account 
shall include the cost of property, such 
as lands, buildings, plant and equipment, 
etc., not used in public utility warehouse 
operations. 

102. Investment in Securities. This 
account shall include the cost of stocks, 


Part II 


Balance Sheet Accounts 








S explained in the January issue 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, a uniform system of keep- 
ing accounts and records was pre- 
scribed by the California Railroad 
Commission, effective Jan. 1, for 
commercial warehouse companies 
operating in cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or more and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the State’s 
Public Utilities Act. 

The Commission’s directing or- 
der was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the public storage industry, 
and it is believed that the outcome 
will be watched with interest by 
warehouse executives all over the 
country. 

The first part of the California 
system was published in the Janu- 
ary issue. Part II, “Balance Sheet 
Accounts,” appears in this Feb- 
ruary number. “Property and 
Equipment Accounts,” will be 
found in the March issue. 








bonds, mortgages and other evidences of 
indebtedness payable at more than one 
vear after date, owed by the warehouse- 
man. Do not include in this account 
unissued or treasury stock, bonds or 
other evidence of indebtedness of the 
accounting warehouseman, or _ any 
amounts due for services rendered. 

This account shall be divided as fol- 
lows: (a) stocks; (b) bonds; (c) notes; 
(d) other evidence of indebtedness. 

103. Cash. This account shall include 
the amount of cash and other current 
funds on hand or on deposit in banks 
or with trust companies. 

Note: Funds deposited for paying 
interest coupons, declared dividends or 
for other special purposes, and not 
available for general use, should not 
be included in this account but in ac- 
count 104, “Special Deposits.” 

104. Special Deposits. This account 
shall include deposits to pay interest 
and dividends; cash realized from the 
sale of securities and deposited with 
trustees for disbursement when the pur- 


poses for which the securities are sold 
are accomplished; amounts realized 
from the sale of property and deposited 
with trustees other than in sinking 
funds until the property is replaced; de- 
posits for the payment of debts; money 
and securities deposited to secure the 
performance of contracts, and other de- 
posits of a special nature not provided 
elsewhere. 

105. Notes Receivable. This account 
shall include the ledger value of all 
notes, contracts, and other evidences of 
indebtedness due on or before one year 
after date. This account does not in- 
clude interest coupons, or notes coming 
within the definition of “Investment in 
Securities,” account 102. 

106. Accounts Receivable. This ac- 
count shall include the debit balance 
described under the following subheads: 

(1) Advances for customers. All ad- 
vances made by a warehouseman as 
freight advances or advances to get 
freight released from a common carrier. 

(2) Due on storage charges other 
than advances for customers. 

(3) All amounts, excluding those 
amounts covered by subheadings one and 
two (other than deposits in banks and 
freight advances) owing to the ware- 
houseman upon open book accounts with 
solvent concerns and individuals; also 
the ledger value of all accounts and 
claims upon which responsibility is ac- 
knowledged by solvent concerns and in- 
dividuals or which are sufficiently se- 
cured to be considered good, and of all 
judgments against such concerns and 
individuals where the judgment is not 
appealable or suspended through ap- 
peal. 

107. Materials and Supplies. This 
account shall include the balances rep- 
resenting the cost of materials and sup- 
plies on hand, arrived at as follows: 

Charge to this account the cost of 
materials and supplies purchased, in- 
cluding transportation and other 
charges. Charge also to this account, 
at salvage value, any materials recov- 
ered from plant retired and taken into 
store for future use or sale. 

Materials and supplies taken out of 
store for use or sale shall be credited 
to this account at the value at which 
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such materials and supplies have been 
included herein. 

108. Special Funds. This account 
shall include the cost or ledger value of 
securities and other assets which have 
been set apart and held in depreciation, 
sinking, insurance and other funds. 

109. Prepayments. Charge to this 
account the amount of rents, taxes, li- 
censes, insurance and other like ex- 
penses paid in advance of the period to 
which they apply. As the periods cov- 
ered by such prepayments expire, credit 
this account and charge the proper op- 
erating expense or other accounts with 
the amount applicable to the period. 

110. Treasury and Reacquired Securi- 
ties. This account shall include the par 
value of securities which have been 
nominally but not actually issued by a 
warehouseman, also the par value of re- 
acquired securities. Separate accounts 
shall be maintained for each class of 
capital stock such as common and pre- 
ferred, and for each class of long term 
debt such as bonds and notes payable 
after one year of date of issue. 

Note: Capital stock is considered 
nominally issued when certificates are 
signed and sealed and placed with the 
proper officer for sale and delivery or 
pledged, or otherwise held within the 
control of the warehouseman. It is 
considered actually issued when it has 
been sold to a bona fide purchaser for 
a valuable consideration and such pur- 
chaser holds it free from all control 
of the accounting warehouseman. 

Loug term debt securities are con- 
sidered to be nominally issued when 
certified by trustees and placed with 
the proper official for sale and deliv- 
ery or pledged or otherwise held within 
the control of the company. They are 
considered to be actually issued when 
they have been sold to a bona fide 
purchaser for a valuable consideration 
and such purchaser holds them free 
from all control of the accounting 
warehouseman, 

111. Discount on Capital Stock. This 
account shall include the discount on 
capital stock issued or assumed by a 
warehouseman. By the term “discount” 
is meant the excess of the par value of 
stocks actually issued or assumed over 
the cash value of the consideration re- 
ceived from such stock. Separate ac- 
counts shall be maintained for the dis- 
count on each class of stock, such as 
common and preferred, and also for 
each issue of the same class if the terms 
are in any way different. 

Entries in these accounts shall be car- 
ried therein until offset: 

(1) By premium realized on _ subse- 
quent sales of the same class of stock. 

(2) By assessments levied on the 
stockholders. 

(3) By appropriations from profit 
and loss for that purpose. 

(4) By the difference between the 
par value of the same class of stock re- 
acquired and the amount paid therefor, 
provided the amount paid is less than 
the par value. 

Note: The cash as received from 
stockholders in respect to assessments 
shall be credited to account 152, “As- 
sessment on Capital Stock’; if the 
total received is less than the balance 
at the debit of discount account, the 
amount received shall be transferred 
to this account; if the total received 
is greater, the balance at debit of this 


account shall be transferred to account 
152, “Assessment on Capital Stock.” 


112. Unamortized Discount and Ex- 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 


pense on Debt. This account shall in- 
clude the discount on bonds and other 
evidence of indebtedness issued or as- 
sumed. This account shall also include 
the expense in connection with the issue 
and initial sale of evidence of debt, such 
as fees for drafting mortgages and trust 
deeds; cost of printing bonds, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and other commer- 
cial paper having a life of more than 
one year; fees paid trustees acting un- 
der mortgages and trust deeds in con- 
nection with the issue of bonds or other 
forms of debt. (Fees paid for services 
in connection with payment of interest 
or redemption of debt should be charged 
to operating expense account 645, “Cor- 
poration Expense.’’) 

Ledger accounts shall be provided to 
cover discount and expenses for each 
class of debt, such as bonds, mortgages, 
notes, etc., and also for each issue of 
the same class, if the terms are in any 
way different. The total of the bal- 
ances remaining shall be included in the 
balance sheet under this account. 

Each month or year there shall be 
credited to this account and charged to 
income account 408, “Amortization of 
Debt Discount and Expense,” a propor- 
tion of each of the debit balances in 
these accounts, such proportion to be 
based upon the ratio which such ac- 
counting period bears to the remaining 
life of the respective security. 

If the accounting company desires, it 
may write off the debit balance in this 
account more rapidly than that stated 
above. 

113. Other Debit Accounts. This ac- 
count shall include all debits pertaining 
to the balance sheet which are not pro- 
vided for elsewhere, including all debit 
items, the final disposition of which has 
not been determined. 


Note: The entries in this account 
shall be made in sufficient detail to 
permit an analysis in the reports to 
the Railroad Commission and, where 
necessary, separate sub-accounts shall 
be provided. 


Liability Side 

150. Capital Stock. This account shali 
include the total par value (or, in the 
case of stocks having no par value, the 
money value of the consideration re- 
ceived), of certificates or receipts issued 
to represent permanent interests in the 
company, or interests which, if termin- 
able, are so only at the option of the 
company. 

The amounts included in this account 
shall be divided so as to show the par 
value of (1) certificates issued and ac- 
tually outstanding, being those not held 
by the company, its agents or trustees, 
or subject to its control; and (2) certifi- 
cates held in the company’s treasury, in- 
cluding both those reacquired after ac- 
tual issue and those nominally but never 
actually issued. 

In stating this account on the balance 
sheet statement the par value of stock 
held by the company in its treasury 
shall be deducted. 

Note: If the warehouseman is not 
incorporated, but is an _ individual, 
firm, copartnership or association, the 
amount paid into the business by the 


owners shall be included in account 
153, “Proprietor’s Account.” 
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151. Premium on Capital Stock. This 
account shall include: 

A. The excess of the actual money 
value (at the time of the issue of stock) 
of the consideration received, over the 
par value of capital stock issued. 

B. The amount by which the face 
value of capital stock reacquired exceeds 
the amount paid therefor. 

The entries in this account shall be 
carried therein until offset: 

(1) By discount suffered on subse- 


. quent sales of the same class of stock. 


(2) By the difference between the par 
value of the same class of stock reac- 
quired and the amount paid therefor, 
provided the amount paid is in excess 
of par value. 

(3) If the warehouseman elects and 
is permitted to distribute to its stock- 
holders all or any portion of the pre- 
mium on its capital stock, the amount 
shall be charged to this account. 

152. Assessment on Capital Stock. 
This account shall include the amount 
received in respect of assessments levied 
on capital stock. 

Entries in this account shall be car- 
ried therein until offset as set forth in 


account 111, “Discount on Capital 
Stock.” 
153. Proprietor’s Account. This ac- 


count shall be used instead of account 
150, “Capital Stock,” where the business 
is conducted by an individual, firm, co- 
partnership or under any style other 
than a corporation, and shall include 
the amount paid into the business by 
the party or parties interested in the 
concern. If separate accounts are main- 
tained for each of the parties interested, 
the total of the balances in such ac- 
counts shall be shown in one figure in 
the balance sheet. 

154. Long Term Debt. This account 
shall include the total face value of all 
debt except indebtedness due affiliated 
companies (see account 155) which, by 
its terms, does not mature until more 
than one year after date of issue. 

A separate account shall be kept for 
each class of debt and also for each is- 
sue of the same class, if the terms are 
in any way different. (For instructions 
relating to accounting for discount, ex- 
pense and premium on debts, see gen- 
eral instructions. ) 

For each class of long-term debt the 
records shall show plainly (1) the par 
value of certificates or other evidences 
of debt issued and actually outstanding, 
being those not held by the warehouse- 
man, its agents or trustees, or subject 
to its control, and (2) the par value of 
certificates or other evidences of debt 
pledged or unpledged, held in the ware- 
houseman’s treasury, held by its agents 
or trustees, or otherwise subject to its 
control, including both those reacquired 
after actual issue and those nominally 
but never actually issued. 

155. Indebtedness Due Affiliated Com- 
panies. This account shall include the 
par value of non-negotiable notes due to 
affiliated companies, credit balances in 
open accounts with such companies other 
than credit balances in current accounts 
classable as current liabilities, and in- 
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terest accrued on notes and open ac- 
counts which are included in this ac- 
count when such interest is not subject 
to current settlement. Two companies 
are affiliated if either one controls the 
policy of the other, or if both are subject 
to the same control. 

This account shall be divided as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Notes, including both time and 


demand notes. 

(b) Open accounts, not subject to cur- 
rent settlement. 

(c) Interest accrued on amounts in- 
cluded in this account when not 
subject to current settlement. 

156. Notes Payable. This account 
shall include the balances representing 
outstanding obligations in the form of 
notes, drafts, acceptances, or other simi- 
lar evidences of indebtedness payable on 
demand or within a period of time not 
exceeding one year from date of issue. 

157. Accounts Payable. This account 
shall include the amount of audited 
vouchers or accounts and audited pay- 
rolls unpaid on the date of the balance 
sheet; also balances representing un- 
claimed wages and outstanding pay and 
time or discharge checks issued in pay- 
ment of wages; open accounts with 
other warehousemen, except such as are 


ATTRACTING CUSTOMERS 


included under account 155, “Indebted- 


ness Due Affiliated Companies,” and 
similar items. 
158. Accrued Liabilities Not Due. 


This account shall include all liabilities 
accrued at the date of the balance sheet 
but not due until after that date, such 
as interest, taxes, rents, etc. 

The records should be kept in such 
manner as to permit of a ready analysis 
of this account so that a statement can 
be produced, if required, showing the 
amount accrued in respect of each of 
the classes of liability included in this 
account. 

159. Unamortized Premium on Debt. 
Include under this caption the total of 
the net credit balances in the discount, 
expense and premium ledger accounts 
for the several classes of long-term debt, 
including receiver’s certificates. 

160. Reserve for Accrued Deprecia- 
tion. Credit to this account the amounts 
which are charged monthly or annually 
to income account 407, “Rent, Deprecia- 
tion, Insurance, Taxes on Account of 
Depreciation” or to operating expense 
account 624, “Depreciation on Equip- 
ment,” as explained under “Deprecia- 
tion” in section 7. 

The amounts to be charged to this 
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account are explained under “Property 
Retired.” 

161. Other Reserves. This account 
shall also include all reserves other than 
the reserve for accrued depreciation. 

Note: The records shall be kept in 
such a manner as to permit of a ready 
analysis of this account, so that a 
statement showing the account of the 
different reserves included therein, can 
be produced if required. 

162. Other Credit Accounts. This ac- 
count shall include all credit and un- 
adjusted credit items not provided for 
elsewhere. 

Note: The records shall be kept in 
such a manner so as to permit of a 
ready analysis of this account, so that 
a statement showing the amount of the 
different items included therein can 
readily be produced if required. 

163. Profit and Loss—Balance. Under 
this head on the balance sheet statement 
shall be shown the balance in the profit 
and loss statement. In case the profit 
and loss statement shows a debit balance 
it shall be entered on the balance sheet 
in red ink. 

Note: If the warehouseman is not 
incorporated but is an individual, firm, 
copartnership or association, the bal- 
ance in the profit and loss account at 
the close of each fiscal period shall be 


transferred to account 153, “Propvri- 
etor’s Account.” 


Educating the Public to Visit the 
Household Goods Warehouse 


tienes biggest menace to the warehouse 
company’s efforts to fill the space 
with merchandise or household goods is 
the so-called curbstone transfer man, 
according to some of the Denver ware- 
house managers. The problem of price 
enters into more of the transactions than 
the average person presumes and the 
question of warehousing facilities and 
conditions seems to be secondary in the 
minds of most people. 

L. L. Freedheim, manager of the 
household department of the Kennicott- 
Patterson Warehouse Corp., Denver, 
paints a vivid picture of conditions and 
admits that there is a possible remedy, 
which is in the education of the public 
to what a modern warehouse is like— 
on the inside. 

“The warehousemen are faced with a 
problem of education,” says Mr. Freed- 
heim, “and it must be built on the future 
business instead of on the present pos- 
sibilities. Storage of furniture is not a 
long premeditated action. An emer- 
gency arises, such as a death in the 
family, a breaking up of the home 
through domestic difficulties, or a trans- 
fer of the bread winner to another com- 
munity. There is no time to inspect 
warehouse facilities in the community, 
and the average person pictures a ware- 
house as merely a place where house- 
hold goods and merchandise are piled 
promiscuously in cob-webby corners of a 


By WI.Lis H. PARKER 


huge building to accumulate dust and 
for which service a charge per month 
is made. 

“When a man buys a pair of shoes 
he cannot send some one else to get 
them for him, for they must be fitted, 
but when it comes to storage of house- 
hold goods the majority of people mere- 
ly pick up the telephone directory, look 
to the classified section, if they do not 
know of the name of a firm, and select 
from that list the name of a firm offer- 
ing storage facilities because the name 
sounds all right. Furthermore some of 
the smallest concerns may have the 
largest advertisements in the directory, 
and many persons are led to believe that 
the larger the advertisement the more 
reliable the firm. 


Warehouse vs. Barn 


“A ’phone call summons the represen- 
tatives of the company, who naturally 
assures the prospect that the firm has 
ample storage facilities and offers to do 
the job at a price. In fact it is known 
that some firms will haul the goods to 
the warehouse free of charge in order 
to get the storage business, and this offer 
usually is grabbed by the uninformed 
prospect. 

“What we must do is to educate the 
public to the difference between a real 
warehouse and one that is merely the 


basement of a house, a barn or some 
other place equally as bad. We must 
make the warehouse a real institution so 
that when the prospect is a customer for 
storage he will know the difference. 

“Getting the people to visit the ware- 
house and go through it as an edu- 
cational opportunity is one way, and I 
think that it is the only way that we 
can get the public interested in what 
actual facilities we have to offer.” 

One method which Mr. Freedheim 
said had been tried out is that of in- 
viting the members of luncheon clubs to 
hold meetings in the warehouse and 
afterward make a tour of the establish- 
ment, with plenty of guides of lecturing 
ability to make it interesting. 

An adaptation of a scheme being 
worked in the laundry industry was 
used by the Burch Warehouse & Trans- 
fer Co., Inc., Pueblo. The plan was 
really instigated by the public rather 
than by any member of the industry— 
that is, in the laundry field. The laun- 
drymen have asserted that if women 
were to visit their plants and see how 
their family washing was handled, they 
would be more likely to send their 
clothes to the laundry; and, when a 
member of a church society asked a 
laundryman if he would give 25 cents a 
head for every woman who went through 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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What a Special Mothproofing Service 


Can Do for Furniture Warehousing 


How System Operates for the Atlas Storage W arehouse Co., 
Philadelphia 


By XK. H. 


TORAGE warehousemen who maintain either a 
S mothproofing, or a demothing service, or both, might 

do well to install a moth incubator where it can be 
seen by at least an appreciable portion of interested 
visitors to the plant. Such an exhibit is sure to produce a 
favorable psychological effect, impressing the prospect or 
customer with the painstaking and scientific manner in 
which the warehouse organization is proceeding in caring 
for stored goods subject to moth ravage. 

Walter E. Sweeting, president of the Atlas Storage 
Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, at the time of instituting a 
special mothproofing service as described on these pages 
some months ago, placed in his private office such an 
incubator, which he calls his “zoo.” It is a cabinet of 
packing room construction, built on the general plan of 
the test cupboards for moth investigation evolved by the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 
though smaller than those. It never fails to arouse the 


rm HE incubator is made from 12-inch 

poplar boards, being 2% feet long, 
by 2 feet wide, by 1 foot deep, plus the 
thickness of the door, which is supplied 
at one end with hinges and at the op- 
posite end with hooks for fastening over 
the glass observation front. A slide in 
the back permits placing and removal! 
of moths and the material upon which 
they feed. Narrow strips of fine-mesh 
copper wire, through the apertures of 
which not even an ordinary pin can 
penetrate, tacked over three vertically- 
placed holes at either end of the cabinet, 
serve as air inlets. The _ incubator, 
though fastened to a wall, has its bottom 
resting on a radiator, a pipe therefrom 
passing through one end of the cabinet, 
serving, in cold weather, to control the 
temperature, which is most favorable to 
moth activity and development at about 
80 degrees, F. The temperature can be 
controlled in weather, when the radiator 
is not in use, by an electric lamp, a 
bulb being placed inside the cabinet. At 
this point in the room also is the connec- 
tion which runs the electric fan, placed 
on top of the cabinet. A thermometer 
inside the cabinet, at a point opposite 
the lamp bulb, indicates the tempera- 
ture of the inclosure. Except on an 
extremely cool day the summer and fall 








FUR COAT BE WOR 
NEXT WINTER? 


LANSING 


interest of such visitors as enter the president’s office, 
these including perhaps 10 per cent of those customers 
or prospects who call at the warehouse. Their reaction 
to the sight of approximately 10,000 active moths flying 
about, rummaging in and devouring a pile of rabbit fur 
on the bottom of the cabinet, when the glass front is 
revealed by opening its outer wooden door, is entirely in 
line with the effect mentioned in the first paragraph. 

These thousands of moths, which continue to complete 
their life-cycle, hatching from the egg, later eating 
voraciously as larvae, then weaving cocoons and finally 
developing into the adult moth, or miller, the females of 
which soon begin to lay eggs in turn, have been produced 
from only about 200 moths which infested the rabit fur 
when it was first introduced into the incubator. Remarks 
of customer-spectators show they are fully appreciative 
of the Atlas firm’s efforts to learn about moths so they 
may exterminate them most effectively. 


moths are isolated in small, circular 
glass receptacles called Petri dishes, 
looking somewhat like round glass 
paperweights. These “glass houses” 
reveal on top, bottom and sides the moth 
active and dormant states, in separate 
cycles, different material being used as a 
moth home and food in each case. It 
is interesting to note that moths weave 
their cocoons not only from their special 
secretion for this use, but also from the 
material upon which they feed. For 
example, one Petri dish, containing 
moths infesting blue mohair furniture 
fabric, discloses’ blue-tinted cocoons. 
When a moth emerges it pulls part way 
through the cocoon aperture the brittle 
brown inside shell in which it was en- 
cased while dormant. Calling attention 
to and explaining things of this nature 
imbue the customer with respect for the 
company’s thorough methods of moth 
investigation. 

But prospects and customers who do 
not call at the warehouse also have their 
opportunity of knowing something about 
the company’s methods with moths. 

In the photograph album of varied 
Atlas service, carried by the estimator 
when he calls at a house, are a number 
of clear pictures of the incubator; of 
“Mr. and Mrs. Moth,” magnified many 
times; of their hideous and greedy little 














temperature in the inclosure is about 
normal for moth development. 

Apart from the cabinet exhibit itself 
and aiding in the observation of moth 
development and habits, families of 


folders, 


Cover of direct-by-mail advertising 

25,000 copies of 

were mailed by the Atlas company 
to prospective customers 


offspring, the larvze, who alone does all 
the eating, since the gormandizing days 
for a moth are over when it weaves its 
cocoon, and when it emerges with wings, 
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MOTH PREVENTIVE 
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The Atlas company’s moth incubator cabinet installed in office of Walter E. 


Sweeting, president, 


attracts favorable attention of visitors. 


Here some 


10,000 moths swarm in rabbit fur on the cabinet floor and fly about within 
the glass-fronted enclosure 


following his sleep, it is too busy with 
its other functions, such as flitting from 
here to there if it is a male, and laying 
eggs if it is a female, to bother with 
feasting; also photographs of infested 
material compared with mothproofed 
material that has successfully repelled 
attack; and of the various processes 
gone through with in mothproofing. 

The estimator, of course, is primed 
with explanations of the various pic- 
tures whereby to sell the company’s 
service. However, to be appreciated to 
the full, the moth incubator should be 
closely inspected, as not even a motion 
picture reel could do it ample justice. 

After all, an exhibit such as a moth 
incubator-zoo, or Petri dishes with 
isolated moth families, is merely a “show 
window” indicative of the substantia) 
service whereby moths are eradicated— 
adult, larva and egg—from infested ma- 
terial, or effectually repelled for a term 
of years from material never yet in- 
fested. 


Mothproofing System 


HE Atlas company has a system 

with which goes a written guarantee 
that, provided the articles processed are 
not dry cleaned or scoured subsequent 
to treatment, they will remain immune 
from attack by moths for at least three 
years. The reason for the proviso is 
that the moth destroyer-preventive used 
in the process is soluble in naphtha. 

A clever idea in connection with this 
mothproofing is the development of a 
special ink for stamping the processed 
goods with an oval seal of the company, 
consisting of three concentric rings, this 
ink also being soluble in naphtha, so 


that the stamp, which is a guarantee 
of the mothproofing, automatically dis- 
appears from the goods as soon as 
naphtha has been used in cleaning them 
thereafter; thus canceling the guaran- 
tee. Ink of three different colors may be 
used, so that the stamp will appear 
clearly on goods of practically any tone. 
the choice depending on the color of the 
material treated. The ink colors are 
blue, brown and yellow. The inner ring 
shows the company trademark—a sym- 
bol of Atlas supporting the earth; the 
second ring bears the words ‘“Guar- 
anteed Mothproof”; and the outer ring 
reads: “Atlas Storage Warehouse Co.” 
The under side of a processed chair, or 
of a rug, for example, is thus stamped. 

The solution used in the _ process, 
which has the approval of Dr. E. A. 
Back, of the Division of Entomology, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was perfected after exhaustive re- 
search for an effective liquid moth and 
carpet beetle destroyer-repellent, begun 
in 1922, by chemists of the Mundatech- 
nical Society of America, working in 
conjunction with a group of dry clean- 
ers, at the laboratories of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh. It was not offered on the gen- 
eral market, however, until last June. 
This product, known as Konate, has a 
cinchona alkaloid as its active principle, 
used in a naphtha solution. It contains 
no water and, in brief, is inodorous, 
permeates easily and deeply like a dye- 
stuff, will not dust off, can be used with 
a spray, and does not affect adversely 
the properties of textile fibres. Since its 
perfection, thousands of gallons of the 
solution have been used in the treatment 
of articles, all of which are declared to 
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have remained free from moths, includ- 
ing goods processed four years ago. 

As an outcome of this experimentation 
and development, numerous dry cleaners 
have been able to offer not only a guar- 
anteed service, but an “insurance” ser- 
vice as well, mothproofing men’s and 
women’s garments, furs, upholstered 
furniture, carpets, rugs, and furnishings 
at a charge of a percentage of the 
owner’s declared valuation, with the 
proviso that if the articles thus treated 
show moth damage thereafter, and prior 
to another dry cleaning, they will pay 
the entire declared value of the moth- 
proofed goods. In the two years the 
plants have been using this mothproof- 
ing solution, it is asserted, not a single 
bona fide claim based on this guarantee 
has appeared. The importance to the 
furniture storage warehouse industry of 
similar services adapted to the line is 
self-evident. 


The Atlas firm has secured the ex- 
clusive rights among the furniture stor- 
age warehouses of Philadelphia for this 
new scientific discovery and has found 
its mothproofing system as applied to 
customers’ goods, either in storage, or 
at their own homes, a particularly profit- 
able one. 

The easily portable equipment for this 
work opens a wide field for mothproofing 
in the home. The apparatus used by 
the Atlas company consists of a com- 
pressing outfit and spraying unit with 
a 1 hp. motor, all mounted on a low 
steel truck having casters with rubber 
tires; also a_ solution tank having 
rubber-tired casters. On the truck, in 
addition to the motor, are a compressor 
pump, air reservoir and air purifier, 
the whole being 3 feet high, 3 feet 6 
inches long, and 18 inches wide, while 
the solution tank is 30 inches high and 
15 inches in diameter. The motor is 
run by merely plugging in on an ordi- 
nary electric light socket. 

There are leads of special length, 100 
and 125 feet, and leading from the com- 
pressor to the solution tank, which con- 
tains 8 gallons, are an air horse, 25 feet 
in length, controlled by an air valve to 
supply pressure on the liquid, and a 
metal hose, also 25 feet long, supplying 
the solution to the spray gun, from the 
nozzle of which the solution is dis- 
charged in a fine spray. The operator 
can work directly with pressure upon 
the liquid. The Konate is purchased 
in concentrated form and used with the 
naphtha solvent, according to directions. 
The naphtha solution carries the pro- 
tective cinchona alkaloid evenly and 
thoroughly through both upholstery and 
stuffing, in the case of furniture thus 
treated, penetrating to the deepest re- 
cesses, reaching into the seams and 
creeping by the rapid seeping action of 
the naphtha into every inch of the ma- 
terial sprayed, including areas that may 
be missed by the sprayer. The article, 
whatever it may be, then becomes thor- 
oughly moth-repellent and can _ be 
placed in storage, if desired, for three 
or four years, without danger from 
moths or carpet beetles. 


If it is desired to spray articles in the 
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home to be left there, they should not 
be used until their surfaces have become 
dry, which ordinarily requires from one 
day to three days. Instructions to this 
end are posted by the Atlas company 
in the form of a heavy cardboard sign, 
8 x 10 inches, printed in two shades 
of green on a white background, and 
which read: 

NOTICE! 

Regarding 

MOTHPROOFING 

The articles, which have been DEMOTHED 
and MOTHPROOFED should not be used un- 
til surfaces are dry. 

This usually requires one to three days, 
depending upon weather conditions. 

Keep windows open as much as possible 
to permit free circulation of air. An electric 
fan in room will speed evaporation. Upon 
completion of evaporation there will be no 
odor. 

Guarantee that processed articles will re- 
main immune from attack by moths for at 
least three years will be mailed. 

Then follow the line “Demothing & 
Mothproofing Department” and the name 
and address of the Atlas firm, with the 
symbol of Atlas in the lower lefthand 
corner. 

Not only has the company developed 
a profitable business in private homes, 
but also it has made advantageous con- 
nections with leading department stores 
and interior decorating firms, for the 
treatment of furniture, carpets, dra- 
peries and the like in the stores them- 
selves. 

A Ford light delivery truck, bearing 
on its vizor a patent illuminated air-sign 
reading ‘‘Mothproofing Department” is 
used to convey the spraying apparatus 
to homes and stores. The Atlas com- 
pany has even extended this service to 
outside cities, including Pottsville, where 
work amounting to $252 was done in a 
large dwelling, two men accompanying 
the truck. The processing was begun 
at 9 in the morning and finished at 6 
p. m. In the first two months in which 
the Atlas used the processing system it 
has been productive of $1,200 worth of 
business, which is an indication of the 
profitableness of the service. 

Spray-painting in the warehouse can 
be done with the same spraying unit 
that is used in mothproofing. 

As a selling proposition the company’s 
new mothproofing service has largely 
supplanted the demothing process in its 
hyocyanic acid gas vault. The vault, 
however, is used to demoth all up- 
holstered furniture and other articles of 
fabric subject to moth attack, when 
brought into the warehouse for storage, 
when the new mothproofing service is 
not ordered for them. Under the older 
plan of doing all demothing in the gas 
vault, the company was able only to 
guarantee the destruction of existing 
moths infesting furniture or other 
articles, reinfestation being possible 
when the next brood of flying moths 
might lay eggs therein following re- 
moval of the articles from the ware- 
house. As mentioned, the company 
guarantees there will be no reinfestation 
for a period of at least three years fol- 
lowing the processing with Konate, pro- 
vided dry cleaning of the goods is 
avoided. 
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Showing how the Atlas company mothproofs upholstered furniture at the 

home of the customer. The spraying unit, with compressor and solution tank 

on rubber-tired casters, is brought to the house on a light Ford truck and 
wheeled about as desired by the men 


In connection with the mothproofing 
and storage of fur coats for both men 
and women, the Atlas company has been 
advertising the new process in attractive 
and result-producing ways. Up to Aug. 
1 of last year the company had done 
more than four times more fur storage 
business, alone, than it had for the en- 
tire twelve months of the year 1927. 


In addition to acquiring much fur 
mothproofing and storage business, the 
Atlas has developed, in the same way, 
storage of rugs, carpets, clothing, 
tapestries and draperies on a valuation 
basis, this being largely a seasonal pro- 
position. The firm picks up, demoths 
and mothproofs with guarantee, as al- 
ready explained, the customers’ articles, 
and stores them for the summer in its 
modern fireproof, burglarproof and also 
mothproof vault, at 3 per cent of the 
customers’ own valuation, with a mini- 
mum charge of $1.50, from date of stor- 
age till the following Jan. 1, also re- 
turning goods to the customer. 


Advertising 
rT. HE company has done some effective 
advertising in connection with this 
proposition, especially as applied to furs, 
the increase in business being ascribed, 
however, to factors in this order: 

(a) Word-of-mouth publicity about 
the company’s new special service and 
equipment, passed from satisfied cus- 
tomers to acquaintances. 

(b) Newspaper and_ direct-by-mail 
advertising. 

A special direct-by-mail advertising 
plan that brought much business was 
the issue of 25,000 folder circulars, 3% 
x 6% inches, printed on high grade 
paper, in black and red, the front page, 


in carbon photo-finish effect, showing a 
beautiful young woman wearing a fur 
coat and standing in the doorway of a 
typical Colonial home, with her escort, 
both about to descend the steps into a 
waiting automobile, on a wintry night. 
The significant title-caption underneath 
is “What Will Your Fur Coat Be Worth 
Next Winter?” The next inside page 
shows a clear halftone of an aisle of the 
Atlas company’s fur storage vault, with 
fur coats suspended from their racks in 
a double tier on either side. The op- 
posite page, under the heading “Don’t 
Worry!” reads as follows: 

Your furs and clothing will be safe 
in our vaults—safe from damage by 
fire, burglary and moths. 

We will send to your home for the 
garments, process them scientifically 
for extermination of moths, and then 
store them in a specially constructed 
fur and garment vault. 

Insurance against fire and burglary 
is furnished and we guarantee against 
damage by moths. This is a new 
system of fur and garment storage, 
tested and approved by the United 
States Government. 


The cost? Three per cent of your 
own valuation, subject to a minimum 
charge of $1.50 for the season to next 


New Year’s Day. Telephone us when 
you are ready, and we'll send for your 
furs and garments, or, if you prefer, 
bring them to us. 


Then follows the name and address of 
the company. On the last page, beneath 
the heading “And a Few Other 
Things!”, the folder reads: 


Though the main theme of this 
folder is your fur coat, and other 
winter garments, Atlas Storage and 
Atlas Service also encompass: 
1—The_ storage of your household 

goods, rugs, draperies, pianos, au- 

tomobiles and silver. 

2—The professional and careful pack- 
ing of anything you may have for 
storage, removal or shipment to 
distant cities. 


(Concluded on nage 50) 
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The Public Warehouseman and His 


Relations with Ex-Employees 





Thirteenth of a Series of Legal Articles 


have experienced difficulties 

with former employees who, af- 
ter taking employment with competi- 
tive firms, have divulged lists of cus- 
tomers’ names or solicited business 
from these customers acquired from 
the former employer. 

Therefore, as comparatively few 
warehousemen realize that contracts 
which restrain former employees 
from taking employment with com- 
petitors are legal, the purpose of 
this article is to review the leading 
cases involving the various impor- 
tant details on this subject, so that 
warehousemen may readily deter- 
mine under just what circumstances 
former employees may be prevented 
from taking employment with com- 
petitors, soliciting old customers, or 
making use of trade secrets. 


Tw majority of warehousemen 


Employees Bound by Contracts 


 aproeste. it is important to know that a 
contract between an employer and 
employee wherein the latter agrees not 
to enter into a competing business, or 
engage himself with a competing firm, 
generally is valid and enforceable pro- 
vided the restrictions stipulated in the 
agreement are reasonable and not op- 
pressive. 

For example, in the case of Higelbach 
v. Boone, 287 S.W. 225, decided during 
the past few months, a contract between 
an employer and his employee contained 
the important clause as follows: 

“T further agree that, in the event 
my employment is terminated for any 
reason, I will not injure or attempt to 
injure your business or the business of 
your clients or associated interests by 
communicating with or otherwise get- 
ting in touch with your customers, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any way, form, 
or manner; but, on the other hand, by 
my conduct and action, I will at all 
times do all I can to make friends for 
you. I further agree that, in the event 
of termination of my employment for 
any reason, I will not engage in the 
same or similar line of business in the 
same city, either for myself or another 


By LEO T. PARKER, 
Attorney-at-Law 








Next Month 


HE fourteenth of this series of 

legal articles by Mr. Parker will 
appear in the March issue and dis- 
cusses the subject, “When the 
Warehouseman Is Liable for In- 
juries Effected by Motor Vans, 
and Things Which Should Be Told 
Drivers to Avoid Liability.” 








person, firm, or corporation, for the 
period of one year following the termina- 
tion of my employment to you.” 

Soon after signing this contract the 
employee terminated his employment 
and immediately became engaged in a 
competitive business. The employer 
filed suit, asking the Court to issue an 
order to prevent the employee from 
violating the terms of the contract. 
The Court promptly granted an injunc- 
tion against the ex-employee engaging 
in the competitive business, and said: 

“He (employee) learned all about how 
the business was done, the names of 
the customers, and, considering the 
nature of the business appellee was en- 
gaged in, this was a reasonable and en- 
forceable contract.” 

If, however, the contract between the 
warehouseman and employee contains a 
provision whereby the employee agrees 
not to engage himself with a competitor 
or in a competitive business under 
penalty of paying a stipulated amount 
of money, then the employee is privi- 
leged to pay the ex-employer the speci- 
fied amount and he may without further 
liability hire himself to a competitor 
or engage himself in a competing busi- 
ness. (289 S. W. 295). In other words, 
an employer cannot obtain an order from 
a Court restraining an ex-employee from 
engaging in a competing business and 
also compel him to pay a pecuniary 
penalty. 


Contract Must Be Reasonable 


OWEVER, it is important to know 
that a contract obligating an em- 
ployee not to enter into a competitive 


business, or hire himself to a competitor, 
must not contain unreasonable or oppres- 
sive stipulations. If the terms of the 
agreement are unreasonably severe and 
not necessary to give the employer ade- 
quate protection, the contract may be 
held invalid and unenforceable. 

For example, in a very recent higher 
Court case (108 A 541) the Court, in 
commenting on the legal reasoning in 
determining whether. contracts of this 
nature are valid, said: 

“One seeking to enforce the terms of 
a written contract between an employer 
and an employee, and providing that the 
employee shall not work for a com- 
peting company or operate a competing 
business, is one that the law looks upon 
with the greatest scrutiny. ... The test 
generally applied to determine the val- 
idity of such a contract is whether or 
not the restraint placed upon the em- 
ployee, after the employment has ceased, 
is necessary for the protection of the 
business or good will of the employer, 
and whether it imposes upon the em- 
ployee any greater restraint than is 
reasonably necessary to procure protec- 
tion to the business of the employer or 
the good will thereof. If the contract 
goes no further than to accomplish this 
purpose, it is generally held to be valid.” 


Contract May Be Invalid 


T is well established that a contract 

obligating an employee not to enter 
into a competitive business, or hire 
himself to a competitor, is invalid if it 
contain stipulations unreasonably se- 
vere and unnecessary to give the employ- 
er adequate protection. This is true be- 
cause enforcement of oppressive con- 
tracts is deemed against public policy. 
(108 Atl. 541) 

A review of the higher Court deci- 
sions involving this subject disclose that 
the unreasonable provisions, likely to 
result in a contract of this nature being 
held invalid, may relate to an un- 
reasonable area of the territory in which 
the employee agrees not to engage in any 
competing business, or to the duration 
of the contract, or to any stipulation 
which is not intended to protect the 
employer. 

Generally 


speaking, the contract 
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should not obligate the employee for 
more than one to five years, and the 
specified territory in which he agrees 
not to take competitive employment 
should include only such territory as is 
required adequately to protect the ware- 
houseman. 

For example, such unreasonable con- 
tracts as obligate an employee not to 
seek competitive employment “for 99 
years” or “in the whole United States” 
(13 N. Y. 419) are deemed unreasonable 
and void. 

In another case (Smith, 6 Atl. 251), 
it was disclosed that an employee agreed 
not to enter into a competing business 
“in the county or elsewhere.” This con- 
tract, with respect to the “elsewhere”’ 
provision, was held invalid. 

Also, in Whitmore v. King, 119 L. T. 
N. S. (e) a contract which provided 
that an employee agreed never to engage 
in a business similar to his employer’s, 
was held invalid, unreasonably oppres- 
sive and unenforceable. 

On the other hand, the recent case, 
of Oak v. Peterson, 300 S. W. 107, illus- 
trates the far-reaching effect of con- 
tracts of this nature that are properly 
formulated and which contain reasonable 
stipulations. 

In this case an employee signed a con- 
tract agreeing not to take competitive 
employment for a term of three years. 
The contract contained the following 
first paragraph: 

“Agreement, entered into this the 21st 
day of December, A. D. 1923, between 
J. B. Williams or his assigns hereinafter 
designated ‘Employer’ and F. C. Peter- 
son hereinafter designated ‘Employee.’ ” 

After this contract was signed the 
employer sold his business to the Oak 
Co. and soon thereafter the employee 
engaged himself with a competitor, con- 
tending that the contract with the 
former owner of the business did not 
create obligations with respect to the 
Oak Co. However, in view of the word- 
ing of the first paragraph of this con- 
tract, the Court issued an injunction 
restraining the employee from remaining 
in the employment of the competitor. 


Common Law Liability 


NDER certain well defined circum- 

stances, employers may resort to 
common law to restrain former em- 
ployees from engaging in a competing 
business, or becoming employed with a 
competitor, although no verbal or writ- 
ten contract exists by which the em- 
ployee obligates himself not to do so. 
This is particularly true if it can be 
shown that the new employment results 
in deceit, fraud or imposition being 
practised on the complaining employer. 
Generally speaking, where no contract 
exsits between the warehouseman and 
his former employee, and fraud or de- 
ceit is not proved, then the question 
whether the employer has the right to 
prevent the employee from engaging in 
a competing business depends on 
whether the latter was a common em- 
ployee or an executive. Therefore the 
law relating to both of these classes of 
employees will be carefully explained. 


The Law of Executives 


YXECUTIVES, as managers or other 
#4 employees having the confidence of 
their employers, are bound to refrain 
from transacting competitive business 
unfair to their former employers. 

For example, in the case of Davis Co. 
v. Miller, 177 P. 323, it was disclosed 
that a person who had been employed 
as manager of a business resigned his 
position and established a competing 
business. During the sixteen years of 
his position as manager he had stood in 
a confidential relation to his employer. 
All of the trade secrets, and plans of 
conducting the business, were confided in 
him. When he resigned the managerial 
position he induced two other employees 
to become associated with him in the new 
venture. After establishing the new 
firm he became active in systematic so- 
licitation of the old customers of his 
employer, endeavoring to induce them to 
transfer their business to his company. 

The former employer instituted legal 
proceedings against the ex-manager and 
asked the Court to prevent further con- 
tinuation of the newly organized busi- 
ness. The Court promptly held the em- 
ployer entitled to relief and granted an 
injunction against conduction of the new 
business. 

Also, in the very recent case of 
French v. Townsend, 152 N. E. 675, it 
was disclosed that a manager resigned 
his position and established a competing 
firm. He utilized a list of customers 
obtained from his former employer and 
also hired the latter’s motor’ truck 
drivers and deliverymen. The Court 
granted an injunction restraining the 
ex-employee from employing his former 
employer’s men, and restrained him 
from other unfair tactics. 

In both of these last mentioned liti- 
gations it was shown conclusively that 
executives had resigned positions for the 
purpose of conducting a competing busi- 
ness, relying largely on information and 
confidences that had been obtained by 
them while engaged in employment of 
their former employers. Their former 
employers had no difficulty in legally 
preventing them from carrying out their 
plans. 


With Regard to Common Employees 


| OWEVER, it is important to observe 

that in the recent case of Fulton 
Company v. Johnson, 117 Atl. 753, the 
Court refused to grant relief to an em- 
ployer where it was shown that a com- 
mon employee had engaged himself with 
a competing firm to drive his motor 
vehicle. This employee practised no un- 
fair tactics. 

In holding that the employee was not 
infringing upon his former employer’s 
legal rights, the Court explained the law 
on this subject as follows: 

“While we do not decide that there 
might not be cases in which an em- 
ployer should be protected from the use 
by an employee of a list of customers, 
fraudulently and _ surreptitiously ob- 
tained, or where, in the nature of the 
particular case, or by reason of the care 
used in concealing them, the names of 
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customers are so guarded as not to be 
easily obtained by others than confiden- 
tial employees, we are not willing to 
hold that in any ordinary business an 
employee, on going into business for 
himself or into the employ of another, 
should be enjoined from seeking to do 
business with friends he has made in the 
course of a previous employment, 
merely because he became acquainted 
with them while so engaged and as a 
result of such previous employment 
... .lt is held, in the majority of cases 
which have passed on the question, that 
in the absence of an express contract, 
on taking a new employment in a com- 
peting business, an employee may solicit 
for his new employer the business of 
his former customers, and will not be 
enjoined from so doing at the instance 
of his former employer.” 

Also, in the recent case of Garst v. 
Scott, 114 Kan. 676, the Court refused to 
grant an injunction against an employee 
who accepted employment with a firm 
which competed with his former em- 
ployer. This Court said: 

“In the present case, where there was 
no scheme, plan, fraud, or oppression on 
the part of the respondent [employee], 
who took employment in an _ orderly 
fashion with another, for him to be com- 
pelled to give up all the friends and 
business acquaintances made during his 
previous employment would tend to 
destroy the freedom of employees and 
reduce them to a condition of industrial 
servitude. Customers are not neces- 
sarily trade secrets, nor are they prop- 
erty. In this case the customers were 
fixed and settled in a known district, 
and the fact of their being patrons of 
the appellant [employer] was in no way 
covered up, or any one else, by an in- 
dependent canvass at small expense and 
in a very limited period of time.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
where no contract binds a common 
employee to refrain from taking em- 
ployment with a competing firm, he is 
privileged to hire himself to a competitor 
if he practices no deceit or fraud on his 
former employer. 

Indeed, many Courts have held that 
a common employee who has had no 
confidential relations with his employer, 
and who simply has performed manual 
laber, cannot be prevented from obtain- 
ing employment with a competitor, al- 
though he signs a contract not to do so. 

This is true because a common em- 
ployee, who possesses no unusual talent, 
or who has obtained no confidential in- 
formation pertaining to his employer’s 
business, ordinarily cannot effect injury 
to a former employer by working for a 
competitor, particularly if the employ- 
ment is carried on in an honest and fair 
manner. Moreover, an employer usually 
has little difficulty in replacing a 
common employee. 

The leading case on this point is 
Stabledge Co. v. Crane, 12 N. Y. S. 898. 
Here it was disclosed that a common 
employee, who possessed no unusual 
ability or talent, signed a contract not 
to accept employment with competitors 
of his employer. However, he violated 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S BOOK SHELF 
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Retail Credit Practice 


HE first 
named of the 
joint authors 


of this book is well known to readers of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, because he is a frequent contributor to these pages. 
Not only does he provide information of conditions in Colorado 
but he also writes, rather frequently, on problems of general 
business interest. His articles “Skill in Handling Overdue 
Accounts Will Reduce Bad Debt Losses” 
in our September, 1928, issue, and “Let 
a Signature Identify Your Business!” in 
the December, 1928, number, are strik- 
ing examples. 

The title of the book by Mr. Bartlett 
and Mr. Reed might lead a distributor to 
believe that it does not apply to his busi- 
ness, but such a conclusion might prove 
to be erroneous for the reason that, while 
dealing primarily with retailers’ prob- 
lems, the principles of credit practice are 
so handled as to apply to business gen- 
erally. Throughout the volume, the 
authors look at credit management as 
a step to greater profits. A low ratio 
of credit losses is desirable, but it is only 
half the purpose of credit management. 
The other half, and the vital half, is so 
to handle credits and collections as 
to create good will for the firm. To 
this end, the volume is meat-full of 
suggestions. 

One interesting bit of credit informa- 
tion is that in small towns the quantity 
of retail credit is high, that it decreases 
in the intermediate type of community 
and does not rise again until a city has 
a population of about 50,000, and, for 
that size of city and larger ones, the 
tendency is for credit needs to grow with 
population. 

The test questions for granting of 
credit are five in number, each to be answered for the in- 
dividual applying for credit. They are: 

1. Can he pay? 

2. Does he pay? 

3. Will he pay? 

4. When will he pay? 

5. Can he be made to pay? 

Character, capacity and capital—the trinity upon which 
rests all credit—each is tested by these five questions. The 
questions are broad and yet they fit the credit situations of 
different stores, all trades, and any community. 

“More money is lost through creditors’ lack of promptness 
in collecting than through any other cause,” is quoted from 
the National Surety Co., which specializes in the field of credit 
insurance. Certainly that brief sentence is a good thought for 
the credit manager. For, psychologically, it is easiest for the 
customer to pay when the purchase remains fresh in his mind. 
Lengthening delinquency is usually accompanied by diminish- 
ing strength of intention and desire. With passing weeks, new 
ebstacles to collection develop—a statement known to be true 
by every man in business. It is axiomatic that the older an 
account is allowed to grow, the harder it is to make collection. 

The credit manager of Sherwin-Williams Co. is quoted as 
saying: : 

“When a statement, sixty days past due, remains unpaid, 
the chances for collection are very good; when a statement, 
ninety days past due, remains unpaid, the chances of collection 


“Retail Credit Practice,’’ by John T. 
Bartlett and Charles M. Reed. 377 pp. 
$4. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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run about 90 per cent; when a statement, 120 days past due, 
remains unpaid, the chances of collection are 80 per cent; but 
when a statement gets to be 6 months past due, and remains 
upaid, the chances of collection are about 50 per cent.” 

Even with the “hopeless” account, age is important. Re- 
covery from year-old bad debts runs much higher than from 
two-year claims. 

In the volume itself the chapters on credit granting are 
helpful, while the authors have poured all their years of ex- 
perience into the several chapters that deal with credit in- 
vestigation, organizing the collection 
routine, the messages for collection, the 
skillful use of form letters, collecting by 
telephone, by personal call, and “last re- 
sorts” for collection. 

Throughout, as already hinted, treat- 
ment of credits and of collections is tem- 
pered with the purpose of getting new 
accounts for the concern and obtaining 
more business from old accounts. It is 
for this reason that the book is especially 
helpful—the suggestions and the pro- 
cedure having always a secondary pur- 
pose to build business for the employer 
as well as to bring in the delinquent pay- 
ment. 

Reading the volume suggests that it 
is an excellent book to use when one de- 
sires a business book for a present or 
as a reminder of past favors. 





Marketing and Advertising 


‘‘Marketing and Advertising: an Eco- 
nomic Appeal.’’ By Floyd L. Vaughan. 
225 pp. $2.50. The Princeton University 
Press. 





i how author is professor of economics 
at the University of Oklahoma and 
the book has grown from some years of 
classroom work with this subject. The 
author seeks to correct shortcomings of 
current marketing methods, valuing each method from a social 
or public viewpoint as contrasted with the “individualistic” 
or pecuniary point of view. 

An increasing proportion of our population is engaged in 
selling goods and a decreasing proportion in producing them. 
To correct the great waste therefrom arising is the purpose 
of the author. 

One reason for the greater emphasis of quality in our goods 
is the extent to which the wants of each individual are influ- 
enced by others. Each lives less to himself and more to society. 
He is more careful about the opinions of others and gives less 
weight to his own isolated judgments. Consequently, each 
buyer tends to give less attention to elemental values, such as 
durability and nourishment, and more thought to the appear- 
ance of products as they are seen by others. 


to DISTRIZUTION 


Changing Conditions 


The reasons for this change is that we have passed from a 
pioneer to an urban life. Several: decades ago, each person 
was interested primarily in the elemental quantity of goods. 
He wanted food, clothing and shelter that should nourish, 
warm and protect him, and, to a far greater extent than at 
present, he was able to tell the worth of the products offered 
him for these purposes. But urban life of today, together 
with _general education and excellent transportation, make the 
wants of each individual subject to the influence of others. 
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In this manner has arisen a greater cost of marketing, due 
chiefly to: 

Higher quality of goods. 

Greater variety of goods. 

Changed relations of consumer to marketing, in smaller 
units of purchase, greater credit, more delivery, special ser- 
vices. 

Excessive emphasis of salesmanship. 

Wider separation of production and consumption. 

Disregard of costs. 

Indirect subsidies. 

Under the last mentioned title, “Indirect subsidies,” Prof. 
Vaughan discusses quite at length the competition of trucking 
with railroad transportation. His belief is that such competi- 
tion is unfair, using the familiar arguments that the railroads 
are taxed for support of highways while trucks largely oper- 
ate without heavy costs for fixed terminals, rights-of-way, etc. 
He emphasizes also that the railway is obliged, as a public car- 
rier, to accept all goods offered for transportation, while the 
truck my choose the goods and elect the time when it will haul 
goods. He also considers the duplication of facilities a burden 
on distribution. 

He bewails, too, the freight rate structure, which he terms 
“a perverted structure to keep alive the poorly located fac- 
tories,” giving it hardly less blame than the construction of 
canals and highways out of public funds “so as to force down 
railway rates and thus overcome the remoteness of certain 
establishments from their raw material and markets.” 

As remedies, the author urges consumers to lay less em- 
phasis on quality, variety, style, service and salesmanship! 
The “consumer should utilize the opportunity of buying goods 
which do not require refrigeration, individual containers, and 
other facilities that augment the cost of marketing.” The pub- 
lic is urged to discontinue “indirect subsidies” of highways for 
trucks, canals and water routes for freight. We are urged 
also to do less advertising. 

These remedies suggest the manner of the book. In the 
preface and throughout the text it is often spoken of as a 
“treatise.” It is. Theoretically, the viewpoint may be worth 
considering. Practically, to follow the author’s recommenda- 
tions would make us go back fifty years and sacrifice many 
of the advances of invention and civilization, as well as forego 
many of the comforts that our national wealth make possible. 
As pure economics theory, the thesis of the professor may be 
tenable; as a practical guide for Twentieth-Century citizens, 
he will fail to arouse enthusiasm for his remedies. 





Organization and Management 


TIX HE author is 
£ professor of 
management in the 
school of commerce of the University of New York. The book 
relates, as the title indicates, primarily to manufacturing. It 
is a text book for students, based on the teaching syllabus and 
lecture outlines of the classes taught by the author. 

Nevertheless a number of the chapters are of more general 
nature, such, for instance, as these: 


“Industrial Organization and Manage- 
ment.” By William B. Cornell. 653 pp. 
$5. The Ronald Press, New York. 
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Executives—who they are; a guide to executive control. 

Principles of organization. 

Types of organization. 

Management. 

Unfortunately for the reader of these pages the bulk of the 
book deals with application of these principles to manufactur- 
ing rather than to distribution; and the volume is not, on that 
account, of quite the immediate value it otherwise would be. 

One matter dealt with, that has universal application, is that 
of modern scientific management. The abnormal industrial 
activity of the war years created a labor shortage which threw 
executives into something bordering on panic so that they 
quickly grasped all sorts of management “cure-alls” that came 
along. Many of these plans to attract and hold labor gave 
little consideration to the worker, with the result that they 
have come to be looked upon as charity offerings, which are not 
wanted by the self-respecting worker. The welfare efforts 
were often a costly failure, doing more harm than good. “Per- 
sonnel” work fell into disrepute for a time, but personnel work, 
not as a panacea of industrial ills but as a sincere effort by 
management to bring about cooperation of workers, is again 
coming to the front. Properly conducted, personnel work ends 
much of the friction, labor troubles and radical tendencies. 

This is the present-day tendency in personnel work, and 
while it does not have the sensational characteristics of the 
war-time “welfare work,” it cannot help having a lasting 
power for good both for management and labor. The follow- 
ing phases of personnel work are, properly, “scientific manage- 
ment” of employees: 

Selective employment. 

Importance of foremen. 

Employee training for the job. 

Better working conditions. 

Adequate wages and proper hours of work. 

Joint relations of mutual understanding and confidence. 


Scientific management, further, is well defined in the fol- 

lowing summary of “How to manage”: 

. Define your purpose. 

Analyze your problem. 

Seek the facts. 

Devise the one best method. 

Find the person best fitted. 

. Teach the person best fitted the one best method. 
. Plan carefully. 

. Win cooperation. 

. This is Scientific Management. 

The successful executive “is he who knows where to seek 
facts, who organizes them, who grasps their essentials, and, 
by the use of good common sense, concentration of attention 
to the matter on hand, and reasoning, deducts the logical con- 
clusions and thus solves his problem.” 

In all cases the facts must be known. No decision is the 
best possible decision until there has been a sufficient time to 
weigh and consider the facts. The handling of a complaint 
may seem a trivial matter, but when it is realized how the 
news spreads among workers and what is the effect of an un- 
wise, hasty decision, it is appreciated that even a seemingly 
unimportant decision should not be made with undue haste. 
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Optimistic Outlook for 1929 Warehousing in Kansas as 
Foreseen by the State Association’s President 


. aoe should have in the coming 
year 1929 “no cause to feel that 
business for warehousing will not be 
even better than it has been in 1928 and 
previous years,” in the opinion of C. M. 
Drennan, Arkansas City, president of 
the Kansas Warehouse & Transfermen’s 


“Crops,” the Kansas City executive 
continues, “have been extra good—in 
some cases too good; as, for example, 
many potatoes were not taken from the 
ground on account of their abundance’ the spirit that will eventually be of 
and no market. Oil and refinery activi- 


to be good, the men who are vitally 
concerned must operate and work out 
together the problems of their industry. 
The Kansas warehousemen have shown 


great assistance in making the most of 
their opportunities in this Commonwealth 





Association. 

Mr. Drennan’s review and forecast 
were prepared for the annual article on 
this subject published in the January 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing, 
but reached New York for incorpora- 
tion into that article. 


ties are developing and increasing. Rail- 
road business has been growing, and all 
angles of business which seem to be for 
the betterment of distribution and ware- 
housing are in a prosperous condition, 
and only optimism is in the eyes of the 
progressive warehouseman in Kansas. 
“It is essential that if any business is 


with its potentiality for industry and 
manufacturing as well as its already 
developed agriculture, oil, meat packing, 
flour and grain mill products, all to- 
gether making Kansas one of the un- 
usually bright spots for warehouse busi- 
ness in the immediate future.” 
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No. 62 
J. H. Troyer 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN. 


In oval, J. H. Troyer, 

president of the North 

Shore Fireproof Stor- 
age Co., Chicago. 
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Succesy 















Above and left, household goods depositories, on opposite sides of 
Broadway, Chicago, operated by the North Shore Fireproof Stor- 





N a day when business, especially in the warehous- 
| ing industry, is building up and expanding on every 

side, it is quite unusual to find a man deliberately 
planning on how to decrease the number of his clients. 
Yet this is what J. H. Troyer, president of the North 
Shore Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago, virtually has been 
doing for some time. Only three motor vans now may 
be seen backing up to the Troyer warehouse where not 
so long ago ten were kept busy. And only a short time 





age Co. 


The firm’s main office is located in the building above. 


back a part of the property was turned over to another 
firm on a 99-year lease. It had become too vaiuable for 
warehousing purposes! 

Mr. Troyer was born in Port Rowan, Ontario, his 
great grandfather being one of the first settlers in that 
part of the country. His mother was of English parent- 
age and his father was a Canadian, but they had rela- 
tives living in Chicago, and to that metropolis the 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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~/Stories 


ily ‘Album Out of Storage! 


In oval, George Hamley, 
founder and president of A 

Warehouse cs 
and 
president of the Edward 
Lasham Co., Chicago. 





the Colonial 
Co., Minneapolis, 


Above, the Colonial’s Chicago plant operated as the 
Edward Lasham Co. 


HE call of the colonies not only gave the Colonial 

Warehouse Co. in Minneapolis its name but also a 

founder and proprietor. But let’s begin at the be- 
ginning: 

Once upon a time there were two young men, broth- 
ers, living quietly with their parents in Cornwall, En- 
gland. Born in a cultured home, they went to school 
and to church, as did other boys of their class, but each 
dreamed a dream—of distant places, of adventure, of 
romance. 

Finally, on attaining their majority, they set sail for 
the far flung lands of which they had so often talked. 
One came to America to seek fame and fortune. The 
other, intrigued by dazzling stories of a gold rush that 
were current at the moment, boarded a sailing vessel 
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No. 63 


George Hamley 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 





Below, the Colonial 

company’s main 

warehouse in Min- 
nea polis. 
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Above, some of the Co- 

lonial’s truck and 

trailer equipment fa- 

miliar to the streets of 

Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


Left, a Colonial truck 

in the service of the 

Universal Carloading 
& Distributing Co. 





for England’s newest colony, New Zealand. It took him 


110 days to make the journey. 

It was many years before the two brothers met again. 
Each married and established a home in the land of his 
adoption. But they always corresponded quite faith- 
fully, and in time the American brother who had settled 
in Minneapolis, prevailed upon the New Zealand family 
to cast its lot with his. So the British brother moved 
to Minneapolis, bringing with him a son, George, who was, 
in time, to become president of the Colonial Warehouse 
Co.—the name a delicate tribute to his pioneering 
father. 

George Hamley was born in Auckland, N. Z., in 1875. 
In 1890 he came to Minneapolis and shortly thereafter 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Profits for the Cartage Department 


in Merchandise Warehousing 


How Griswold & Walker, Inc., Chicago, Makes Money Out of 
the Trucking Branch of Its Business 


AKING the cartage department a profitable part of 

the warehouse business has been, and is, an in- 
triguing problem. Griswold & Walker, Inc., operating 
a merchandise storage business in Chicago for the past 
forty years and longer, has solved the riddle. 

In perhaps the majority of cases cartage is regarded 
by warehouse executives as a liability necessary in the 
fulfillment of storage and warehouse principles. 
a contention is not only economically unsound but pre- 
cipitates a demoralizing effect on the warehouseman. 

It is coming to be recognized that each department 


E were seated in the private office 

of Wellington Walker, vice-presi- 
dent, in the main building of the group 
of warehouses that extends for blocks 
between the viaducts of two great rail- 
roads. Talk, which had been of this and 
that, drifted to Mr. Walker’s hobby— 
cartage. 

“How does Griswold & Walker make 
its cartage department pay?” I asked 
him. 

The veteran executive smiled, puffed at 
his cigar,, and through a haze of blue 
smoke replied: 


¢ GRISWOLD: WALAL A 





cartage fleet 


Right, part of the Griswold & Walker 


By HowarpD T. LENTERS 


Such 


“Knowledge of costs, system, and man- 
agement.” 

Willis D. Leet, western manager of 
Distribution and Warehousing, leaned 
forward in his chair. “Yes, but how did 
you arrive at your system of manage- 
ment?” he queried. 

“Experience,” Mr. Walker answered 
succinctly. “I’ve been in the cartage and 
warehouse business for approximately 
forty years. 

“I know, every morning, what each 

















of a business must justify its operation. 
cartage is an integral part of warehousing, and the at- 
tempt should be made to promote efficient operation, and 
there is conclusive proof that many warehouse firms, un- 
der the stimulus of competition, are insuring their busi- 
nesses through a _ well-rounded program of. efficient 
trucking that is gradually showing profitable results. 

There is no reason for surprise and applause directed 
toward Griswold & Walker, Inc. 
success in the cartage end of its business is due to years 
of effort to make trucking pay. 


Logically, 


The Chicago company’s 


truck did the previous day and how much 
it earned. The bookkeeper makes a daily 
record, and, together, we go over these 
figures. At the end of the month a cost 
sheet is made for each truck. This is 
compared with its earnings, so that l 
know just what each one is bringing in. 
All these data are where I can get them 
at any time,” and Mr. Walker tapped 
the top of his desk. 

“It took a long time to get things run- 
ning that smoothly, didn’t it, Mr. 
Walker?” 

“Yes, but in the long run you can see 
it was worth it—it was worth it.” 

Let us take step by step, the points of 
interest and value that have -been laid 
out by Mr. Walker for the cartage de- 
partment. 

A good garage foreman is necessary 
toward the elimination of excess cost. 
Eight years ago, Flynn, the garage 


Left, the garage of Griswold 
& Walker, Inc., Chicago mer- 
chandise warehousemen. The 
headquarters of the firm’s 
cartage department 
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Sample form showing 


foreman, was engaged by Mr. Walker to 
assume the responsibilities of truck up- 
keep, the hiring of chauffeurs, and man- 


agement of the Griswold & Walker 
garage. 
Flynn is employed under a unique 


contract which has become invaluable to 
both parties. He, with twenty other 
employees, owns stock in Griswold & 
Walker. Flynn does not bully his driv- 
ers, yet he has cajoled them into a sense 
of responsibility toward their individual 
“buses.” 

For his services as garage manager 
and admiralissimo of the fleet of trucks, 
Flynn is paid a stated salary. As an 
added incentive he receives 50 per cent 
of the net profits of the garage which 
are taken from the repairing, gasoline, 
oil, and rental. Under such an induce- 
ment the expenses are kept as low as 
possible. 

“Tlynn is one of the finest garage men 


how Griswold & Walker, Inc., 


I know. He is very conscientious and 
can handle his men,” Mr. Walker said. 

“IT am making good money and Gris- 
wold & Walker is saving a considerable 
sum, so everybody is happy,” is Flynn’s 
version. 

Saving money is quite correct. One 
of the trucks is fifteen years old, yet the 
repair bills for 1927 totaled only $68.50. 

Such a condition could not exist if 
Griswold & Walker did not own its own 
trucks, or garage. And the officers do 
not try to fool themselves by eliminat- 
ing incidental expenses; in fact, all costs 
are added plus an unnecessarily large 
overhead to insure an absolute basis of 
comparison. 

Naturally, a great deal depends on the 
truck drivers. None of the men em- 
ployed by Flynn has worked for him 
less than five years. 

“It took me over three years to weed 
out the careless drivers. In the eight 





keeps monthly record of truck costs 


years that I’ve been here there have 
been only two accidents, and they weren’t 
serious. My men know how to drive,” 
Flynn told us. 

And besides knowing how to drive, 
those men know how to hold down a 
good job. They have a congenial boss 
and a steady job. 

As Flynn left the office, Mr. Walker 
remarked, “‘He’s responsible for a good 
deal of the profit on our trucks.” 

Yes, a man who understands and en- 
joys his work is always conducive to suc- 
cess, but Mr. Walker had the insight to 
see the possibilities in Flynn; he wasn’t 
always as valuable as he is now: a fore- 
man who justifies an important sub- 
department of cartage. 

When the trucks pull out of the garage 
each morning, there is no waiting for 
orders or loads. Orders and loads are 
waiting for the trucks. 

“T have always seen to it that there 
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Forms used by Griswold & Walker, Inc., in operating its cartage department at a profit. Left (1) the shipper’s receipt; 
(2) the consignee’s memorandum; (3) the notice of delivery; (4) the cartage bill. Left, (1) uniform straight bill of lad- 
ing; (2) the shipping order; (3) memorandum. Through this system no itemized bill is necessary at the end of the month 
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DELIVERY BILL 
FROM GRISWOLD & WALKER, Inc. 51809D 
at Chicago, Ill., 192 Shipper’s No 
By Company Agent's, No —_______-—__— 
- (™ j ddsece of consignes—F of eotshcation only) 
Consigned to 
Here are two of Destination State of County of 


the forms used in 
the cartage de- 
partment of Gris- 


wold & Walker 


were plenty of four-wheel hand trucks 
around,” Mr. Walker explained. “In 
this way the inside man can get a load 
ready before the truck is backed up to 
the loading platform. This saves a lot 
of valuable time that can be spent in 
more hauling, and more hauling shows 
the public that Griswold & Walker is 
doing a good business. 

“When we first started in warehousing 
we'd have our wagons travel around 
just to show that we were alive. It 
means a lot.” 

Now that Griswold & Walker is very 
much alive, the trucks still travel around, 
but with heavily loaded bodies denoting 
progressive policies. 

One of these policies, inaugurated 
early in the life of the company but 
still religiously observed, is the rule con- 
cerning the delivery of goods to the cus- 
tomer and the pick-ups that are brought 
to the warehouse. 

“We have made a set rule never to do 
any delivering or make any pick-ups to, 
or from, any point except our ware- 
house, a customer, and a depot,” Mr. 
Walker emphatically stated. “Such out- 
side work is not our business, so we keep 
away from it. Besides, as we have found 
from a study of the problem, there would 
be a loss instead of a gain from such 
operations.” 

Here is a vital point. If anyone de- 
sires to succeed in an enterprise, that 
person will remain within the confines 
of that business and not wander into for- 
eign territory where invisible barbed- 
wire entanglements clutter the none too 
easy path, destroying the results of 
years of labor in the original investment. 


Following closely on the heels of this 
rule, and perhaps the fundamental rea- 
son for its existence, is the indelibly 
written motto of “Service.” Not only 
“Service,” but “Quality Service.” Be- 
cause Griswold & Walker refuses to devi- 
ate from its standard of cartage, they 
can obviously present a better service to 
those distributors whom they serve. 
Speed and convenience are not only de- 
sired, they are necessary qualifications 
demanded by all progressive organiza- 
tions of today, and he who serves best 
serves longest. It is in the cartage de- 





























partment that the service rendered is 
the most visible and that which is visible 
lingers longest in the mind. The chances 
are that the customer will “write home 
about it.” 

Service not only produces an enviable 
reputation for Griswold & Walker, but 
it brings in a good revenue. Quality ser- 
vice plus a volume of business and the 
knowledge of costs (not competitors’ 
rates) give Griswold & Walker the basis 
on which to compute rates that are both 
reasonable to the consumer and profit- 
able to the firm. 

Service instinctively speeds up one’s 
own operations, giving more time in 
which to further business, and introduc- 
ing and receiving good will, which can- 
not be estimated in coin. 

Cartage service is dependent, to a 
great degree, on the routing of trucks. 

In a city of great size, such as Chicago, 
routing becomes a vital point in distri- 
bution, and distribution is the coursing 
blood in the body of cartage. In smaller 
cities that action is the same, save that 
the blood does not circulate through so 
large a body. 

Griswold & Walker has applied the 
universally used zoning system as a first 
requisite in the problem. 

“Rarely is a truck changed from one 
zone to another,” said Mr. Walker. “In 
this manner a driver becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with the district assigned to 
him.” . 

When the truck has made its deliv- 
eries, pick-ups are then in order. There 
is nothing new in this procedure; it is 
merely economy. But the important fea- 
ture lies in the proper dispatching of 
trucks so that pick-ups can be made con- 
veniently without depriving the customer 
who is receiving merchandise from that 
load and the one who is awaiting future 
delivery from the quality service he is 
expecting. The importance of economical 
dispatching, in theory and practice, can- 
not be underestimated. Griswold & Wal- 
ker realizes this and works toward a 
successfui end through a thorough study 
of specific needs. 

Closely allied to the dispatching of 
trucks is the practice of maintaining no 
more trucks than are necessary to handle 
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the average business. When the peak 
season arrives there are always avail- 
able trucks and drivers who can be hired 
on a daily basis. This eliminates the 
possibility of having a “dead” truck, or 
trucks, producing no income but adding 
greatly to the cost sheet. 

“In peak seasons we have hired as 
many as eight trucks to assist in taking 
care of the rush business,” Mr. Walker 
explained. “When things steady down, 
we have no idle trucks on our hands.” 

There is no set rule by which truck- 
ing can be put on a profitable basis. 
What may apply to one is less important 
to another. It is a case of introspection 
coupled with a watchfulness toward pos- 
sible pointers gleaned from the experi- 
ence of others. 

Griswold & Walker has looked within 
its own organization, taken away that 
which has proven useless, inserted in 
its place a more progressive idea, and 
thus, by a process of elimination, has 
produced a fatted calf. 

From far and away there may come 
a disheartened cry plaintively stating 
that Griswold & Walker has a large 
volume of business which gives the com- 
pany the opportunity of operating on a 
bigger scale and in that manner cutting 
down expenses. 

Mr. Walker smiles, puffs at his cigar, 
and through a haze of blue smoke replies, 

“Knowledge of costs, system, and man- 
agement.” 


New York Skyscraper to Provide Docu- 
ment Storage 


Sixeen stories of a_ thirty-one-story 
skyscraper to be erected on lower Wall 
Street, New York, is to contain 170,000 
square feet of space for the storage of 
documents and records for corporations 
in the financial district. This unit will 
have a separate entrance on Pine Street 
and will be a self-contained building for 
this purpose. 

Brooklyn warehouses are at present 
used by many Wall Street firms for the 
storing of their documents. 

The site of the new structure, to cost 
$15,000,000, is at Wall and South Streets, 
formerly owned by the American Sugar 
Refining Co. 


New Company in Columbus 


The Columbus Warehouses, Inc., has 
been incorporated in Columbus, Ohio, 
with F. D. Woclary as president and 
W. D. Beck as vice-president and treas- 
urer, to conduct a commercial storage 
business and motor transport of merchan- 
dise. Mr. Beck is president of the Rus- 
sell-Beck Supply Co. 

The new firm has acquired and remod- 
eled the warehouse at 228 W. Broad 
Street formerly occupied by the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., and office space 
has been provided for representatives of 
manufacturers having goods in storage. 





Consult the annual Warehouse Di- 
rectory when making shipments. In no 
other book can be found information so 
comprehensive. 
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Credit Reporting as a Service by 





the Merehandise Warehouseman 


The Taylor-Edwards Co., Seattle, Builds Business Through 


Special Cooperation With Distant Manufacturers 


By MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


Transfer Company, Seattle, delivered an order of 

merchandise contrary to the advice of an eastern 
manufacturer who had placed his goods in storage at 
this Seattle warehouse. 

When this manufacturer gets a report of the transac- 
tion, he’ll not only be entirely satisfied with the Wash- 
ington company’s action, but will have a lively apprecia- 
tion of this warehouse as a clearing house of credit in- 


OT long ago the Taylor-Edwards Warehouse & 
| 
| \ 


pects are not so listed. Then, again, there are so many 
intangible factors that have a bearing on credit rating. 
A customer may be short of liquid assets, but long on 
good, sound business sense and have a reputation of 
prompt pay, so that cold figures alone are deceptive in 
judging his credit standing; or vice versa. 

The human element is such an important factor in 
making credit decisions that personal acquaintance is 
often a requisite in extending or curtailing credit ac- 


formation. 


Of course, this manufacturer, doing business from a 
swivel chair a couple of thousand miles away from the 
Seattle territory, had no means of adequately measuring 
the credit stability of the merchant whom he had placed 
To be sure, the Dun or Brad- 
street lists were available to him, but many safe pros- 


on the “Don’t sell’ list. 


| EALIZING the difficulty of accumu- 

lating accurate credit information at 
long range, this western warehouse three 
years ago began acting in the capacity 
of a credit bureau for eastern clients. 
As the bulk of the firm’s business comes 
from eastern distributors and manufac- 
turers without branch offices in the 
Northwest, this service is of extreme 
importance, both to the warehouse and 
its clients. For the warehouseman it 
means good will and customer cultiva- 
tion; for the eastern company it is a 
valued accommodation that saves thou- 
sands of dollars in credit risk losses and 
an expanded market by virtue of safely 
selling to the little fellow who perhaps 
has no credit listing whatever. 

What a splendid opportunity of ser- 
vice so many warehouses are missing! 

And it’s not a “free” service. either. 
Unlike the motorist, the manufacturer 
and distributor has learned to pay as 
he goes, and if real services are offered 
he is willing to pay for it. 

“We don’t expect to make a profit on 
our credit department,” reports O. C. 
Taylor, president and general manager 
of the concern. “Our aim is to do this 
work for our clients at cost. Of course, 
it is difficult for us to segregate this 
cost so as to know just what this service 
is worth in actual dollars and cents, be- 


commodations. 


cause the employees who do this work 
are also employed on other duties. How- 
ever, our customers seem satisfied with 
the rates we charge, and we are content 
to receive just enough returns to cover 
the actual expense of the service.” 

The rates vary. If the amount of 
credit extension involved is small, and 
requires only routine reference to local 
lists, the charge is hardly noteworthy. 
But when the manufacturer becomes in- 
volved in a big deal, and a credit report 
requires extensive investigation, the 
charge is correspondingly higher. Hence 
there can be no hard and fast rule of 
payment, each deal depending on the 
circumstances. 

There is nothing mysterious or in- 
volved in the method used by the credit 
department of the Taylor-Edwards com- 
pany. It is, perhaps, no different than 
that used by hundreds of wholesalers, 
jobbers, manufacturers. 


“The Missing Link” 


The big thing is that this company 
has operated in Seattle since 1910 and 
hence knows practically every business 
house and’ executive intimately, and can 
supplement the usual credit information 
out of this wide experience and acquaint- 
anceship. 

It supplies the vital missing link that 


The instance mentioned in the foregoing is a graphic 
illustration of this. 
and gave himself the benefit of the doubt; the Taylor- 
Edwards company knew that the particular account was 
good, and hence it disregarded the manufacturer’s warn- 
ing not to deliver 


The manufacturer was in doubt, 


goods to this merchant. 


the distant distributor or jobber can’t 
get through his own credit department. 

The Seattle firm did not find it neces- 
sary to go outside of its own organiza- 
tion, when it first offered this credit 
service three years ago. A man in the 
office familiarized himself with credit 
practices, and now conducts the depart- 
ment. He uses a credit list compiled by 
the firm, which information is supple- 
mented by the lists compiled by the 
Credit Bureau of Seattle. This latter is 
used largely to get a line on new ac- 
counts and new business that come into 
existence almost every day. 

It often happens that a concern using 
leased warehouse facilities as a unit of 
distribution in distant points, places a 
salesman in that territory to drum up 
business. Usually the salesman’s every 
effort is turned toward selling goods 
with the idea of letting the credit de- 
partment “worry about getting the 
money.” Hence it is necessary that a 
credit check be available to balance the 
sales program. Even though the manu- 
facturer in the East were competent 
adequately to pass on credits in the 
Seattle territory, the time element often 
precludes it. The merchant wants his 
order delivered pronto, and would be im- 
patient with any delay. In fact, that’s 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 
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Problem of Responsibility 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We have no regular 
warehouse nor are we bonded ware- 

housemen but occasionally as an accom- 
modation to our customers we store their 
goods for them until such time as they 
may want them, in most cases charging 
them for this service, sometimes not 
making any charge. Sometimes the ma- 
terial is left on an old wagon in our 
brick stables or in a frame building that 
we used to keep some of our horses in 
but which we now use for odds and ends. 
We have a night man who makes his 
rounds regularly. Now what we are in- 
terested in knowing is this: 

In order to protect ourselves from 
anything that might happen to this ma- 
terial in storage, what steps or form of 
notification to the owner of the goods 
should be taken or sent by us to relieve 
us from responsibility? Not being regu- 
lar warehousemen we do not issue ware- 
house receipts but acknowledge receipt 
of the material by letter, and stating 
therein that owner should carry his own 
fire insurance on the material. We al- 
ways ask for and see that we get an 
acknowledgement of such a letter. Be- 
sides the fire issue is there anything else 
that the owner should be notified about 
by us, to afford us the necessary pro- 
tection?—Sam Gottry Carting Co. 

Answer: Your liabilities for accept- 
ing the goods for storage, for which ser- 
vices you receive pay, are exactly the 
same as other warehousemen. In other 
words, any keeper of merchandise for 
hire is required by the law to exercise 
ordinary care to safeguard the property. 
The mere fact that you notify your cus- 
tomers, or enter into contracts with 
them, that you assume no liability, or 
that they assume full responsibility for 
loss or injury to the goods, does not re- 
lieve you of liability where the mer- 
chandise is destroyed as a result of your 
negligence or that of your employees! 


On the other hand, if you accept goods 
for storage or safekeeping for accommo- 
dation of your customers without collect- 
ing charges for this service, you are 
required by the law to exercise only a 
slight degree of care to safeguard the 
merchandise. 

You may reduce your chances of lia- 
bility by a form of agreement signed by 
the owner of the goods in which the 
latter agrees to assume full responsi- 
bility for loss, damage, or injury to the 
stored goods resulting from named 
sources. Furthermore, you may reduce 
your liability by charging a stipulated 
rate per package having a specified value 


By Leo T. Parker 





and higher rates where such packages 
have greater value. However, these 
various agreements should be signed by 
the owner of the goods, as mere notifica- 
tion is insufficient, unless the owner ac- 
knowledges receipt of the same and ex- 
pressly or impliedly agrees to the con- 
tents of the same. 





Selling Goods for Charges 


I EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: It has been our prac- 
tice to hold furniture, on which the stor- 
age has not been paid, for one year to a 
year and a half before we auction it for 
storage charges. At the time it is 
auctioned off it is bid in by Bernard G. 
Costich, president of this warehouse, for 








What Don’t You Know? 


ME: PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








the amount due on the goods. We hold 
these lots until we have fifteen or twenty 
loads and then auction them off at one 
time. We have never made as much on 
these auctions as are due on them. 

We would like to know if it is legal 
for the president of a warehouse to bid 
on lots in the name of the warehouse, 
that are stored with the warehouse?— 
B. G. Costich & Sons, Inc. 

Answer: It is legal for the president 
of a warehouse corporation to purchase 
stored goods sold at public auction, for 
delinquent charges. However, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for this procedure to be 
legal; that the laws regulating the sale 
of stored goods shall be carefully and 
faithfully conformed with. The pur- 
chase made by the president at public 
auction must be a bona fide one at a 
higher bid than is offered by disinter- 
ested parties, who by advertisements and 
notifications inserted in compliance with 
the law, are duly notified of the intended 
sale. 
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If the procedure is not strictly in ac- 
cordance with the laws, the warehouse 
corporation is liable for conversion. 


Warehouseman Held Liable Notwith- 
standing Agreement 


‘Pipe ERALLY speaking, a warehouse- 
man is liable for loss or injury to 
stored goods only when the circumstances 
causing the injury arise from want of 
ordinary care on the part of the ware- 
houseman. 

However, it is well established that a 
contract between a warehouseman and 
the owner of the stored goods, by which 
the former is relieved from liability for 
loss or injury to the merchandise, is 
valid only where such contract clearly 
and unmistakenly specifies the direct 
reason for the loss which is not the re- 
sult of negligence on the part of the 
warehouseman. 

For instance, in California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation v. Harris 
County Houston Ship Channel Nav. Dist., 
27 F. (2d) 392, it was disclosed that the 
owner of a large quantity of sugar 
stored it in a warehouse and signed a 
contract which relieved the warehouse- 
man from liability for damage to the 
sugar by fire, leakage, discharge from 
sprinklers, collapse of building, etc. The 
contract provided also that the property 
was stored at the risk of the owner. 

The heavy lot of sugar caused the 
floor to settle, resulting in a break of a 
water pipe directly beneath the sugar, 
thereby saturating the commodity with 
water and ruining it. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
contract between the warehouseman and 
the owner, the higher Court held the 
warehouseman liable for the loss, saying: 

“Such contract, being contrary to the 
established principles of law governing 
the relation, must be clearly and affirm- 
atively established by the person who 
invokes it, and to do so he must show 
(1) that the cause of the injury was 
clearly and specifically excepted against, 
and (2) that knowledge of this excep- 
tion was affirmatively brought home to 
the plaintiff [owner]. . . . The sources 
are fire, leakage, or discharge from 
sprinklers or fire protection, collapse of 
building, etc. The injury in question 
did not come from any of these excepted 
causes. It came, on the contrary, from 
the breakage of a water pipe, against 
which no exception was taken by the de- 
fendant [warehouseman]. 

“The second clause, providing that the 
property is at the risk of the owner, 
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could only, in consonance with the general 
principles of public policy governing the 
relation, be construed to mean as ex- 
empting defendant from liability as an 
insurer, and leaving him only liable for 
his negligence.” 


Compensation Irrespective of Form of 
Receipt 


ij HE recent case of Finn v. Erickson, 
i 269 Pac. 232, presents several impor- 
tant phases of the law particularly in- 
teresting and informative to warehouse- 
men. 

The facts are that the owner of more 
than 3000 boxes of apples stored them 
with a warehouseman, receiving the fol- 
lowing receipt: “Received for storage 
from C. H. Finn, for account of storage: 

number of sacks—Commodity— 
number boxes—6968 Commodity Apples, 
Orchard Run, Loose in boxes. ... gross 
Ibs. tare net lbs. on the following con- 
ditions—loss or damage from fire, water, 
frost, the elements or unavoidable casual- 
ties at owner’s risk. Owner assumes 
liability for removal of any damaged or 
spoiled goods. Delivery will not be made 
until this warehouse receipt is returned 
properly indorsed and all charges paid 
for storage and we will not be respon- 
sible for weights after goods leave ware- 
house.” 

Some time later the owner, not being 
satisfied with the condition of the apples, 
instituted legal proceedings and recov- 
ered possession of the merchandise with- 
out paying the warehouseman’s charges. 
The warehouseman asked the Court for 
re-possession of the goods or payment of 
the storage, transportation and labor 
charges amounting to several hundred 
dollars. The owner attempted to avoid 
liability on the grounds that the receipt 
issued by the warehouseman was irregu- 
lar, and non-negotiable, and further that 
the warehouseman’s charges were ex- 
cessive and that the lien on the goods 
was lost when the apples were removed 
by order of the Court from his ware- 
house. 

However, the higher Court held the 
warehouseman entitled to collect full 
compensation for his various charges, 
saying: 

“The action is based upon the contract 
whereby plaintiff [owner] deposited as 
bailor certain apples and boxes with de- 
fendants, as warehousemen, who agreed 
to keep the same, subject to the orders 
of plaintiff. The law implies this agree- 
ment when one person bails to ware- 
housemen personal property. It also im- 
plies an agreement on the part of bailor 
to pay reasonable compensation for the 
services of the warehousemen. Defend- 
ants are warehousemen. It is admitted 
that no special agreement was made 
by the plaintiff and defendants for com- 
pensation to them for serving as bailees. 
Plaintiff being dissatisfied with the con- 
dition of his apples, which he attributes 
to lack of care on the part of defend- 
ants [warehousemen], demanded the ap- 
ples. . . . Defendants were entitled to 


LEGAL 


rely on their right to the possession of 
the personal property until their claim for 
storage, transportation, and labor con- 
nected with the safekeeping of said prop- 
erty was paid. ... It is unnecessary to 
decide the question of whether or not the 
uniform warehouse Act has superseded 
other provisions of our statutes and the 
common law concerning warehousemen’s 
liens. . . . This clearly implies that a 
lien exists for a warehouseman’s charges 
when the receipt issued is non-negotiable. 
We think there is really no room for 
difference of opinion about the right of 
defendants [warehousemen] to collect 
for their services in transporting, caring 
for, and storing plaintiff’s apples and 
boxes.” 


Warehouseman Entitled to Unearned 
Profits 


iy is important for all warehousemen 
4 to know that a contract made by cor- 
respondence is equally as binding as 
other written agreements. Moreover, 
either party is legally entitled to sue and 
collect profits and damages from a per- 
son who breaches a valid contract. 

For example, in Golden State Orchards 
v. Harter, 269 Pac. 735, it was disclosed 
that a warehouseman wrote to a pros- 
pective customer offering to store, sort, 
and pack the latter’s commodity at a 
stipulated charge; handling to be extra. 
The customer answered, in part saying: 

“We wish to confirm our understand- 
ing of the arrangement you proposed to 
us. The charges of every nature for 
handling from on board cars your station 
Harter, processing, grading, packing and 
loading, when sold, shall be $30 per ton. 
This price to include storage until such 
time as it is sold... .” 

The warehouseman answered explain- 
ing that extra handling would be charged 
to the customer’s account and that the 
storage would be free until the Ist of 
June. 

The customer agreed to this limitation 
and in December delivered 370 tons of 
the merchandise to the warehouseman, 
who issued warehouse receipts therefor. 
In January, before the warehouseman 
had completed the agreed sorting and 
packing, the customer sold the goods and 
offered to pay the warehouseman for the 
work actually completed. However, the 
warehouseman filed suit against the pa- 
tron for $8,284, the full profit he would 
have earned had the customer permitted 
him to complete the terms of the con- 
tract. 

The lower Court held the warehouse- 
man entitled to the unearned profits, 
but the higher Court reversed this ver- 
dict, saying: 

“As to the measure of damages in a 
case where, as here, the performance of 
the contract or obligation is prevented 
by the creditor, the rule is the 
damages in such case ‘would consist of 
the profits he [warehouseman] would 
have made if he had been permitted to 
complete the work according to the con- 
tract.’ . . if performance is prevented 
by the party who is to make such pay- 
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ment, the person [warehouseman] doing 
the things is entitled to payment as for 
full performance . . . or, in other words, 
that the party [warehouseman] who was 
to do the things specified in the contract 
is entitled in such case to ‘payment as 
for full performance,’ less the cost which 
would necessarily be incurred by full 
performance.” 


City Streets Are State Highways 


 & ONTRARY to the opinion of the 
A majority of persons, city streets are 
under the direct control of laws relating 
to State highways. 

For instance, in Armstrong v. Johnson 
Storage & Moving Co., 268 Pac. 978, the 
legislature of Colorado passed a law re- 
quiring operators of motor trucks having 
one-ton capacity or more “operated upon 
the public highways of this State,” to 
pay an additional license of $25 a year. 

A warehouseman who operated a two- 
ton motor truck contested the law on the 
grounds that he “is engaged in the busi- 
ness of transporting goods, wares, and 
merchandise for hire over the streets of 
the city and county of Denver” and that 
since the law specified “public highways” 
he was not subject to payment of the ad- 
ditional tax because he operated his truck 
only on city streets. 

However, the Court held the owner of 
the truck liable for payment of the li- 
cense, stating the law as follows: 

“The streets of a city are the highways 
of the State . . and plaintiff [ware- 
houseman] has therefore stated himself 
precisely within the terms of the Act. 

. . We think there is no doubt of the 
right of the State to regulate the use of 
automobiles by license even though they 
never leave the city of Denver . . . the 
license is valid unless the fee is excessive, 
unreasonable, or confiscatory.” 


Summary of Important Cases 


E ACH month sees termination of high- 
+4 er Court cases which, although not 
sufficiently important to justify detailed 
report, contain valuable points of the 
law. This month’s cases include the fol- 
lowing: 

Holder of bill of lading may sue for 
damages to shipment, (143) S. E. 782). 

Contract cannot be cancelled by com- 
plaining party, unless testimony shows 
conclusively that fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion was practiced, or both parties were 
mistaken of their obligations, (6 S. W. 
(2d) 535). 

Law does not convert private carrier 
into common carrier, (269 Pac. 728). 

Common carrier is one which impliedly 
agrees to haul for all who request ser- 
vice. (269 Pac. 728). 

Bill of lading always is construed 
against carrier, particularly if its terms 
are ambiguous. (246 Ill. App. 451). 

The terms of a bill of lading issued by 
the initial carrier fixes the duties of 
liabilities of the connecting carriers, (246 
Ill. App. 479). 
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New Business 
for Warehouses 


IME was when the retailer gave no thought to the 
quantity of paper used to wrap his sales, nor the 
twine that bound the parcel, nor the precious minutes 
given to winding and tying. Possibly in those days the 
minutes were not precious, because then the wages he 
paid were small. Such carelessness does not occur today, 
when each item of cost is weighed in the fight to cut costs 


of distribution. 


The yards and yards of twine have been supplanted by 
the use of gummed tape. The quantity of wrapping paper 
is reduced by the use of paper bags, which require less 
paper and which eliminate altogether both twine to bind 
and time of clerk to tie. As a customer departs from a 
modern retailer’s store he carries an odd assortment of 
paper bags, whether the establishment be a five-and-ten 


Delivering at Less Cost 


ALESMEN for the paper-makers are 

forced to recognize that retailers 
must reduce their costs. First thought 
is to use lighter paper stock, for all 
paper is sold by the pound and if a 
thinner sheet will serve the purpose as 
well as the thick one the cost will be less. 
Here some savings are possible, but not 
great ones. Stores have already adopted 
as thin paper as will safely protect 
their goods until delivered to the cus- 
tomer. 

Salesmen have accordingly turned 
their thought to means of getting the 
same paper to their patrons for less 
money. At once they have attacked the 
time-honored method of distributing 
wrapping paper from mill to retailer’s 
store. 

In the paper trades the wholesalérs 
are known as “paper merchants.” Ex- 
cept in name, they are jobbers of the 
same sort that exist with other trades, 
merely retaining the former designation 
of “merchants” rather than jobbers. 
The paper merchant buys from the 
paper mill in carload lots and reships 
in less-than-carload lots, either by rail 
or by truck. 

For wrapping paper the department 
stores are carload buyers, with shipment 
direct from the mills; but of other 
retail stores, carload buyers are not 
numerous. The custom is to buy from 
jobbers. 

A most obvious method to reduce the 
cost of paper is to think out some way 
to ship in carloads rather than in small 
lots. The spread of freight rates is 
usually from second class-for less-than- 
carloads to fifth class for carloads. Yet, 
of course, the ordinary store cannot use 
carload lots. 

In the larger cities, where paper mer- 
chants are located, delivery is generally 








by truck from the merchant’s stock. 
Rail movement does not enter the price. 

The paper mills have turned their 
attention to users of wrapping paper in 
smaller cities—those of the class that 
do not support a jobber and which have, 
therefore, no spot stocks. 


Reshipping Causes Damage 


K VERY time a bundle of paper is 
4 handled, some damage is threatened 
to the contents. Even with wrapping 
paper, claims for allowances are the 
bane of the paper merchant’s existence. 
“Creases” matter little for wrapping 
paper, but torn or frayed edges cause 
wasted sheets. Rough handling will 
snag the corners of the bundle and 
cause as many claims as with print 
paper under the same conditions. 

Claims for waste are heavy with 
every less-than-carload shipment. In 
facing these claims the jobber stands 
between the mill and the final customer. 
The jobber absorbs most of the loss, 
because his paper comes in carload lots 
and is without damage, but when he re- 
ships by freight he sends out smaller 
lots, which result in the claims. 


Many Types of Jobbers 


RAPPING paper is handled by 

many jobbers in addition to the 
regular paper merchants. Each type 
of wholesaler carries paper for his par- 
ticular retailers as a matter of course. 
In this way the confectionery jobber 
sells wrapping paper and bags to his 
line of retailers; the hardware jobber 
stocks and sells paper; the jobber of 
daily products and dairy supplies does 
the same. In this way, in the city of 
Chicago, we have 38 recognized paper 
merchants, but 186 wholesalers who 
handle wrapping paper. Among these 
wholesalers the principal ones are: 
Builders’ supplies, drugs, cigars and 
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Wrapping Paper and Bags Now 


a Source of New Revenue 


or a leading department store. All, alike, have substituted 
paper bags for wrapping paper. 

Yet both paper and bags are used. The total quantity 
is as little as store ingenuity can make it, but, unti! 
purchasers will accept goods without wrappings, every 
retailer will be obliged to use wrapping paper. 

It is, however, an item of expense. Store managemen’ 
aims to cut out useless expenses. 
must be eliminated. 

Therefore, store managements today as never before are 
scrutinizing their expenses for wrapping paper, bags. 
twine and tape, and, in the effort of makers of these 
goods to maintain their volume, those makers have under- 
taken more aggressive sales methods. 


Anything avoidable 


cigarettes, confectionery, furniture and 
house-furnishings, hardware, dry goods, 
meats, sporting goods, automobile acces- 
sories, and dairy products. 

It is thus seen that wrapping paper 
reaches the retailer through a multitude 
of wholesale outlets. A retailer in the 
Chicago trade territory might buy from 
a score of sources. 

In the effort, however, to cut costs 
for this commodity, the mills are enter- 
ing the field with their own direct sell- 
ing; not, primarily, for the large cities, 
but for the smaller ones, where no job- 
ber carries a spot stock. 

The mill salesman holds out to each 
retailer in the smaller city the bait of 
carload freight rates from mill to his 
own city—fifth-class versus second-class 
rates. 

In order to obtain these more favor- 
able freights, the mill must obtain or- 
ders in the city for delivery at one time 
to aggregate a carload. If this is possi- 
ble, the pool car brings the carload rates. 


Warehouse Stocks 


RK ROM this step, the next is inevitable. 
Pool cars will be brought up to the 
minimum loading through the inclusion 
of some paper for stock for account of 
the mill. Once the retailer buys at car- 
load freight rates, he will never again 
be satisfied to pay less-than-carload 
rates, because he will feel that every 
cent of the higher freight is a loss to 
his profits—as, in fact, it will be. 

The mills, out of this condition, are 
looking with favor on warehouse stocks 
of wrapping paper at many points where 
they have no jobber connections. 

Not to be outdone, the paper mer- 
chants of the larger cities have entered 
the new competition. They recognize 
that local retailers, seventy-five miles 
from the big city, will no longer pay 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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means dollars to you. 


| We know what 
our chassis will do. 


PRICES 


Gramm Imperial 
‘Senior’? Chassis $4985.00 
236’ W. B. 125H. P. 


Gramm Imperial 
‘Junior’ Chassis $3785.00 
190” or 210’’ W. B. 100 H. P. 







Gramm Van Bodies 
Proven design for 
prompt installation 
1000 cubic ft. capa- 
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tering and mounting) 
F. O. B. our plant 
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Gramm Motors, Inc. 
Lima, Ohio 
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Our Experience in the Van Field 


. « « developed the design of this 
GRAMM IMPERIAL VAN CHASSIS 


It incorporates only units of tried an abundance of speed and power to 
and proven ability, to meet the re- meet all conditions— Economically! 
quirements of high speed long distance 
hauling. All other Gramm Imperial Van 

Six cylinder, exclusive design engines Chassis units are built in accordance 
developing more power than ever with these high powered, dual igni- 
before introduced in commercial tion, six cylinder engines, to give 
vehicles—brings to the Van operator Bonded Performance! 

+44 Bee 





The Gramm Imperial clutch and 
transmission more than handles the 
unusual power of these large engines 
—giving smooth, quiet and positive 
operation. 


oo 
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Long wearing, easily lubricated uni- 
versal joints, oversized to give con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted service. 
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A steering gear that permits 
ease of control and positive 
action without road shock. 
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etl Over one hundred engineers have 
a Zo approved this rear axle design—and 
Ga other skilled axle engineers have shown 
their approval by incorporating in 
their latest products some of the 
features, including some on which 
patents are pending. 
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A full floating, double reduction rear 
axle with a one-piece housing providing 
exceptional strength and permitting 
greater ground clearance and lower body 
floors, with a lower center of gravity for 
the entire vehicle and resultant safety in 
high speed hauling. 


HF —cxuseonee GRAMM MOTORS, INC. 


Factory: 
Lima, Ohio Builders of Fine Motor Vans and Trucks Delphos, Ohio 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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(Concluded from page 32) 

for reshipment from the city. The paper 
merchants are, therefore, soliciting or- 
ders on a new basis—that of enough 
from a locality to make up a pool car 
to be shipped from the mill direct. As 
a rule, this carload bears the same 
freight rate as it would to the paper 
merchant’s plant in the larger city. He 
saves the handling through his own 
warerooms. Either one local retailer 
attends to breaking up the pool car 
or the matter is turned over to some 
local warehouseman or truckman. The 
method makes little difference. The im- 
portant feature is that a group of local 
retailers may now obtain their wrapping 
paper at a less cost than formerly. 


A Warehouse Opportunity 


ry\O the warehouseman in the large city 

no new business is available from 
this source. If your city has paper mer- 
chants or others who regularly whole- 
sale wrapping paper, no change is like- 
ly in the marketing of this commodity in 
vour city 

But if your city is one without such 
paper stocks, the likelihood is that either 


some paper mill or some maker of paper 
bags or some paper merchant is begin- 
ning to solicit wrapping paper busi- 
ness on the new basis. 

It is only one step from pool-car buy- 
ing to establishing a local warehouse 
stock for fast-moving items. The paper 
merchants of a neighboring jobbing cen- 
ter will shortly consign carloads to the 
smaller city, for local use, rather than 
ship everything from the mills to their 
own city stock. The mill, selling direct, 
will do the same thing. 

In either instance the local ware- 
house becomes the logical place for the 
stock of wrapping paper. 

The approach to the business is by 
inquiry among local retailers. From 
them a warehouseman may learn the 
usual source of their wrapping paper, 
and, knowing that source, the way is 
shown for soliciting the storage business. 

If a distant mill is selling direct, the 
mill’s agency is the point of first attack; 
later the mill may require solicitation. 

If a paper merchant in a larger city 
now has the local business, that mer- 
chant is the proper person to solicit 
with the usual reasons why carload lots 


Oo” 


for local distribution save money both 
for seller and buyer. 

At a recent convention of makers. of 
wrapping paper it was stated that /di- 
rect mill selling of bags and wrapping 
paper has multiplied four-fold during 
1928. One leader in the industry de- 
clared: 

“More thought has been given to mer- 
chandizing wrapping paper this year 
than in the forty that went before. ... 
Our own company is saving $300,000 
for our customers more than in 1927 
by the simple scheme of getting their 
goods to them on the carload basis.” 

A paper merchant at the same meet- 
ing expresses the belief that: 

“T look for a complete separation of 
wrapping paper and twine from print- 
ing paper. In the past they have gone 
together as a general jobbing line of 
paper. But all the brown papers now 
require a different selling technique. 
They cannot stand the high costs of 
printers’ paper. I can see forty spot 
stocks of wrapping paper in my terri- 
tory for every one of printers’ stock, 
and that means divorce of the two so 
far as we jobbers are concerned.” 


National Chamber of Commerce Holding Referendum on Coordinated Highway 
Planning and Administration by State and Local Authorities 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

A SERIES of recommendations look- 

ing to the promotion of coordinated 
highway planning and administration 
by State and local authorities were sub- 
mitted on Jan. 12 to a referendum vote 
of the member organizations of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The result of the balloting will 
be announced about March 1. 

The recommendations were drafted by 
a special committee after a careful 
study of the whole field of State and 
local road administration. 

The committee approves of State 
highway departments having authority 
to develop complete road programs and 
to have advisory or supervisory rela- 
tions to local authorities in their road 
work; of bringing local road authorities 
together to an extent sufficient to jus- 
tify the employment of expert technical 
services and the definite planning of 
local road work; and of coordinated 
planning of highways in metropolitan 
areas and as far as possible the finan- 
cing of construction as well as mainte- 
nance of roads of general motor use by 
highway users. 

The specific proposals upon which 
more than sixteen hundred business or- 
ganizations are asked to vote are as 
follows: 

1. That State Legislatures should 
give the highway departments or com- 
missions wide authority, within financial 
limitations properly fixed in relation to 
the whole financial program of the 
State, to develop highway programs on 
sound social and economic grounds and 
maintain adequate organizations with 
the needed continuity. 


2. That State highway departments 
or commissions should have advisory re- 
lationship or actual technical and ad- 
ministrative supervision over road pro- 
grams of smaller political units outside 
of municipalities to insure well planned 
and economical development and mainte- 
nance of the entire road system. 

3. That in States where the State 
highway system does not include all the 
improved roads, smaller political units 
unable to afford adequate technical or- 
ganizations for their road work should 
be joined into suitable larger highway 
units, to the end that they may coordi- 
nate their respective programs and se- 
cure economic administration. 

4. That the responsible authorities 
should establish definite plans for local 
road work, taking into account in deter- 
mining economic justification the actual 
or potential use of each existing road 
and the best means of providing the 
necessary highway access. 

5. That coordinated planning of the 
highway systems of metropolitan areas, 
including connections with surrounding 
territory, be provided through voluntary 
agreement of the responsible authorities 
of the several jurisdictions or, if neces- 
sary, by legislation. 

6. That programs for construction 
and maintenance of highways of gen- 
eral motor use should be financed as far 
as possible by highway users, and that 
revenues derived from other’ sources 
should be limited by the general benefits 
resulting from the improvements and by 
the ability to pay. 

The committee’s report points out that 
“our annual highway expenditures for 
construction and maintenance, exclusive 
of city streets, are now nearly one and 
one-half billion dollars. Federal high- 


Way expenditures are approximately 
$100,000,000 per annum, devoted almost 
entirely to construction, as the Federal 
Government does not participate in the 
maintenance of Federal-aid highways. 
The States are spending about $500,- 
000,000 per year for construction and 
$150,000,000 for maintenance. The 
counties and smaller units are spending 
about the same total, which cannot be 
accurately segregated as between con- 
struction and maintenance because of 
the lack of organization for either con- 
struction or maintenance in a large per- 
centage of these units and consequent 
lack of proper accounting.” The report 
continues: 

“Highways and education constitute 
the two largest single items in the pub- 
lic budget. While the motor vehicle in 
1927 directly contributed toward the 
costs of government $301,061,132 in 
registration and license fees, $258,838,- 
813 in gasoline taxes, $60,473,708 in ex- 
cise taxes, and an amount estimated at 
$125,000,000 in personal property taxes, 
besides large amounts contributed indi- 
rectly through the taxes on garages, 
filling stations and the like, the genera! 
taxpayer is also called upon for large 
sums for highway purposes. The mag- 
nitude of the foregoing amounts and 
the wide variation in their distribution 
point to the importance of careful study 
of the principles which should govern in 
the whole realm of highway administra- 
tion to secure the maximum economy 
and efficiency.”’ 

It is explained by the committee that 
“city streets come within the scope of 
this study only in so far as they may be 
part of highway routes,” and the com- 
mittee believes that the outstanding 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN NEW BUILDINGS 
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Fidelity Fire-Proof Warehouse 
New York City 


residential district in New York City is the The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh floors will be 


[vr latest storage convenience in the Yorkville and other household goods affected by moths. 


Fidelity Fire-Proof Warehouse now being partitioned off into private compartments with self- 
erected on East Eighty-seventh Street, near Lexing- closing doors approved by the underwriters, for the 
ton Avenue, by Charles A. Collins, the company’s’ storage of household effects. 
president and principal owner. The structure will be The eighth and ninth stories will be constructed 


eleven stories high and will occupy a plot 50 by 100 


feet. 


Every modern facility for handling and caring for 
household effects is being arranged. The office, on the 
ground floor, is a literal wealth of spa- 
ciousness. It is being furnished in Cau- 
casian walnut with a two-toned block 
terrazzo floor, verdi-antique mar- 
ble counters and elaborately dec- 
orated ceiling lights. 


rear will be a well 
appointed ladies’ 
rest room, directly 
along which will 
run a corridor lead- 
ing to the passenger 
elevator and silver 
vault. The special 
feature of this vault 
is the thickness of 
the walls and door, 
approved by the 
underwriters and 
therefore affording 
the minimum insur- 
ance rate. 

The trunk vault 
immediately below 
the silver depos- 
itory is accessible 
through the office. 

Blocking the side- 
walk by shipping 
will be entirely 
eliminated, for 
trucks will be able 
to drive direct to 
the loading  plat- 
form, approximate- 
ly in the center of 
the building, where 
the elevator is lo- 
cated. 


The packing room in the basement will have 
an especially constructed concrete bin for ma- 


terial. 





for open storage, which can at a 
later date be built up in rooms sim- 
ilar to the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh floors. 

The tenth and eleventh floors 


WSs will be especially designed for the 
SSas dead storage of automobiles. 

SSwsk All floors will be equipped with 

S SR SRS a direct telephone to the switch- 
: SSSQ$s55 board in the main office. 

SSSSSSRS8885 The exterior street frontage 

SSS SSssSs above the arches running to the 

SSSSSRSS second story will be finished in 


the finest quality brown brick. 





Lawrence Co. to Build Cold Storage 
Plant in Oakland 


= It is announced by A. T. Gibson, 

president of the Lawrence Ware- 

> — house Co., San Francisco, that con- 

= struction will start immediately on 

= cold storage unit No. 1 of the Law- 

| rence Warehouse Gibson Terminal. 
——F| — 





proximately 300,000 cubic feet and 
will represent an expenditure of 


EEE, 


> The new plant is to comprise ap- 
: $135,000 in addition to the value of 


LT 


:. = the portion of the building it will 
—— = occupy. It will make the Gibson 
—— a Terminal the only warehouse in 
a this Bay District offering both dry 
and cold storage. 

The location of the 
Gibson Terminal at 
Water and Webster 
Streets is on the inner 
harbor of Oakland. It 
_~ FIDELITY ~ is in the heart of the 
} commission district, has 
spur track facilities 
and is in a position to 
offer precooling service 


: : . on perishables to be 
een, i exported. 
eT “Adequate modern 
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cold storage facilities,” 
according to Mr. Gib- 
son, “have been an 
Oakland problem of 


The second floor will be suitably arranged for an_ ever increasing concern to those interested in the development 
auction room, except for a part that will be for the of Oakland as a rail and water distribution center. While we 
storage of pianos and other musical instruments and _ feel that a 300,000 cubic foot plant will be adequate for the 
which .will be kept at an even temperature all the present needs of the East Bay, we are leaving plenty of room 


year round. 


for expansion at short notice, and we intend to keep abreast 


The third floor will be devoted to the storage of Oakland as it develops as a distribution center for perish- 


ables.” 


and demothing process of rugs, garments, suits The new unit is to be ready by the middle of March. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


OR the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 

important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another at 
a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 
turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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THIS MONTH 


Economy by Avoiding Traffic Delays and Accidents. Truck Efficiency 


at Mercy of Congestion. Here Are Some Answers to the Problem 


RAFFIC congestion is costing warehouse owners 

stupendous sums every year. The problem is one 

which increases in importance all the time. En- 
gineers, whose job it is to put each motor vehicle to work 
with the maximum performance and economy, are finding 
that the handicap of slow-moving traffic is becoming in- 
creasingly serious. Traffic congestion is having a very 
definite limiting effect on the vehicles ability to produce 
transportation. 

To overcome the cause of this congestion will take 
years. It involves wide and expensive changes and addi- 
tions to our streets and highways. Meanwhile those 
operators of motor vehicles whose costs are at the mercy 
of this “stone wall’’ to delivery improvement are endeavor- 
ing to do all they can to minimize its effect. 

The high cost of traffic congestion has prompted many 
users of delivery vehicles, and many engineers employed 
by them, to experiment with new routing plans and new 
scheduling systems, hoping in this way to avoid locations 
and periods of the day which cause the greatest delay. 

Concerns which are interested principally in residential 
deliveries within a city are experimenting with schemes 


whereby their drivers may reach points of delivery with- 
out passing through the sections which are most congested. 

The adage that “the longest way around is the shortest 
way home” is proving to them to contain considerable 
truth. They are plotting their cities and suggesting 
methods to their drivers to help them reach outlying or 
distant sections in the quickest possible time. 

Concerns which have other types of delivery, involving 
intercity or long distance hauls, are finding tremendous 
economies in routing the vehicles to make the hauls during 
the night. One operator, for instance, has more than 
doubled his truck performance by arranging to have his 
trucks leave one city during the evening and arrive at 
their destination during the early hours of the next 
morning. 

Formerly they started around five in the afternoon and 
their progress was much delayed by the homeward-bound 
rush of the city’s population. Accidents also were frequent. 

Now the trucks leave at 4.30 in the afternoon and 
the driver has his dinner on the road or, if late shipments 
delay the departure, he eats before he starts out and leaves 
shortly after six. In either case the peak of traffic con- 
gestion between five and six in the afternoon is avoided. 


two more vehicles to handle the work, 





Personal Interest Is Necessary 


fN.HE arrangement of routes to gain 

a minimum of delay in running time 
is no haphazard matter. Some one with- 
in the organization must take this as 
a serious problem and conduct experi- 
ments until the ideal scheme is dis- 
covered. 

Often it will be found that it will 
be better to rearrange the routes entire- 
ly, to split the work of drivers differ- 
ently, and to place various types of 
vehicles on different kinds of routes. 

Routes which involve delays that can- 
not possibly be avoided should not be 
served by fast-running and more ex- 
pensive equipment, inasmuch as_ the 
“dead mileage” and idle time render the 
cost of the work prohibitive. 

Older vehicles, less expensive vehicles 
or, in many cases, horses, electrics, 


motorcycle cars or push carts, can han- 
dle special delivery requirements in con- 
gested areas with much greater economy. 

The owner of one business recently 
explained to the writer the results of 
some experiments he carried through 
to accomplish this. He spent several 
weeks going over the territory in a pas- 
senger car, during which time he noted 
condition of roads, early morning traffic 
conditions, mileage by alternate routes, 
and many other details. During the 
course of the inquiry he trained the man 
now in charge of delivery. He asked 
one of his assistants to help him with 
the investigation of routes, and when 
the work was completed he put the 
assistant in charge of the routing of 
vehicles. 

This owner explains that whereas pre- 
viously he had contemplated adding 


after the experiments, and with the 
carrying out of the improvements sug- 
gested by them, he has found that, with 
the same number of vehicles employed, 
he actually had too many trucks on his 
hands. 

This, certainly, is wonderful testimony 
to the opportunities that lie in routing 
trucks to overcome traffic delays. To 
anyone who is in a position to observe 
the almost heart-breaking effect of con- 
gestion on the average delivery system, 
it seems easily possible that as much 
could be accomplished by any business 
which will conduct similar experiments. 


Ideas That Will Help 


NE concern, discovering that traffic 
tie-ups were playing havoc with its 
route costs, set about to analyze the 
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40 MOTOR FREIGHT DEVELOPMENT 














This van, for long distance hauling of household goods, was recently put into service by 
Hildenbrand Bros., Philadelphia. Mounted on a Diamond T 6-cylinder, 3-ton chassis with 
a 240-in. wheelbase, the body is 20 ft. by 7 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. and has a capacity of 1016 
cu. ft. A strip of thirty-five electric lights has been installed over the eaves and these 
are illuminated when the truck passes through cities and towns at night, thus adding to 
the advertising value of the vehicle. At either side of the body is a center door, and 
there is a door in the rear, the three facilitating loading and unloading, especially on 
narrow streets, and also enabling the truck to carry two loads. 


kinds of routes covered by its delivery 
department. 

It found that there were two dis- 
tinctly separate kinds of routes served 
by this company’s system—first, the 
routes concentrated well within the city 
limits; and, second, those outside of the 
city which required a long run through 
the city to reach the territory to be 
served. 

So the delivery manager spent a few 
days experimenting with traffic condi- 
tions, using his own automobile to test 
the time required to reach a certain 
point or to negotiate certain sections 
in various ways. 

Each route was considered separate- 
ly in this way, and specific reeommenda- 
tions were made to drivers as to the best 
ways to make time by avoiding busy 
places. Often it was found that a much 


longer way around would be consider- ° 


ably quicker, and, in addition to this, 
routes were discovered which offered 
better pavements than many of those 
which would be ordinarily used in get- 
ting to a certain place. 

As a result of this inquiry, the owner 
of the business obtained a large map 
of the territory and marked with col- 
ored pencils the summary of his sug- 
gestions. Busy street corners where 
holdups were unusually long were 
marked with a heavy red cross. Streets 
where slow moving traffic or rough 
cobblestone pavement would cause de- 
lay were indicated with a heavy red 
line. Good routes were marked in blue. 
This lettering appeared under the map 
when it was posted: “Avoid the red 
spots whenever you can. The blue lines 
will get you there more quickly.” 

This instance recalls another idea, 
used by a concern operating about fif- 
teen trucks in an eastern city with 
a radius of business extending in many 
cases as far as fifteen or twenty miles. 
This concern has a large blackboard, 
with the heading “Information,” posted 
in the main garage. On this blackboard 
the drivers post any helpful informa- 
tion which they believe will be of value 
to other drivers in their trips from 
day today. Such things as conditions 


of roads, detours, sections of streets to 
avoid, speed traps, new locations of 
stopping places, best routes, etc., are 
the subjects usually referred to in the 
comments the drivers have been placing 
on the board. 

A piece of white chalk is always at 
hand, tied to the board with string, and 
every now and then the route manager 
will go over the remarks, erasing the 
ones which are obsolete and making 
room for new ones. 

Many concerns give every driver a 
street map of the territory he covers. 
These maps are usually obtainable in 
any city without cost. Ask your real 
estate friend. They will save time on 
routes by enabling the driver to spot 
the location immediately and get there 
in the quickest possible way. 

Some concerns see that there is a local 
telephone book or city directory in every 
truck cab so that they may easily check 
up without returning to the office when 
a wrong address has been given 

It is a good idea to make someone in 
your organization responsible for keep- 
ing abreast of traffic and route condi- 
tions. See that he informs drivers of 
any points that will help them to make 
quicker time. Have him make a study 
of places where the vehicles are likely 
to get caught in a traffic jam and inform 
drivers as to the best ways to avoid 
such points. 

It will be well worth the cost to let 
a man test the time required to reach 
a certain section by different routes and 
to recommend the best routes to drivers. 
Let him be the driver’s “information 
bureau” and have him keep a map al- 
ways marked to show the important 
route data up-to-date. Under most con- 
ditions it does not require much effort 
to save a half-hour in each four hours 
of running, and this is a very consid- 
erable amount when totaled per week 
for all trucks; to say nothing of the 
saving in gasoline and tire cost. 


Experimenting With Vehicle Types 


N order to meet the present emer- 
gency caused by increasing traffic, 
the delivery department has still an- 
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other means to which it may look for 
help. This is in experiments with vari- 
ous types of vehicles in an effort to 
place the kinds of trucks on congested 
routes that will help the most to offset 
the loss. 


In this connection it may be well to 
repeat what was said in a previous ar- 
ticle regarding the motorcycle car. Units 
of this equipment are being made to 
handle a considerable size and weight 
of load and there is much reason to 
believe that, with the much smaller 
space required for parking, the much 
greater ease with which the vehicle can 
be maneuvered into a small space, and 
with the greater flexibility in traffic, this 
method might well be considered by any 
concern confronted with the problem of 
traffic congestion. 


In many _ businesses, furthermore, 
those executives who are responsible for 
deliveries are finding that they have one 
other consideration that is lined up with 
this problem of traffic congestion. How 
can they prevent this congestion and 
its effects from eating too deeply into 
their actual present delivery costs? 

They are doing it in the ways sug- 
gested in the foregoing, of course, in 
cutting down however they can the in- 
creasing delays they are experiencing 
in making deliveries. 

But beyond this they are looking into 
the problem more deeply to find the cost 
effects in the case of different types of 
vehicles. 

In many cases on such delivery work, 
where delays are becoming more and 
more frequent, the gasoline truck is giv- 
ing way somewhat to the electric truck. 
The gasoline truck, although it undoubt- 
edly accelerates more quickly, gets in 
and out of traffic with greater facility, 
and is all in all a faster unit, is, at the 
same time, a more expensive unit on 
such work than the electric truck. This, 
at least, is the finding of a number of 
tests which have been made. 

The running costs of the gasoline ve- 
hicle, the wear and tear on parts, con- 
tinue throughout the various intervals 
of delay, whereas with the electric truck 
these costs exist only when the vehicle 
is in motion. Moreover, the continuous 
stopping and starting and the necessity 
for frequently changing gears, are a 
strain on the mechanism of the gasoline 
truck, not true with the electric truck; 
and this, of course, in respect to any 
argument for lower costs, is another 
point in the electric’s advantage on such 
delivery work. 

There is much opportunity to coun- 
teract the effects of traffic congestion 
by carefully looking into the types of 
vehicles employed to do the work that 
is affected by it. 

Smaller trucks, bigger trucks, trucks 
of shorter wheelbase, electric trucks, 
tractor-trailers, motorcycle side cars— 
and even pushcarts—all have important 


points for consideration. 


It is a new and different set of con- 
ditions that must be looked upon from a 
somewhat different light than those 
which originally—and even now ordi- 
narily—pertain to truck economy. 
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Efforts Must Be Organized 


HE truck user, however, who has a 

given amount and kind of equipment 
with which to work and who is not in 
a position radically to change the ve- 
hicles to accommodate traffic congestion, 
will find that the time study offers real 
relief with the least expenditure of time 
and money. 

A time study such as this does not 
involve any great difficulty. It is a case 
of knowing your city and the ins and 
outs of its traffic conditions. 

Drivers themselves are sometimes, but 
not always, keen to discover the quick- 
est routes, but the subject is so impor- 
tant in its economy aspects that it de- 
serves some central thought and specific 
recommendation. It is a very worth- 
while plan to procure a detailed street 
map or maps of the delivery territory, 
to post these conspicuously in the gar- 
age, and to mark red crosses for con- 
gested spots to be avoided and blue lines 
for quickest routes to be followed. 

The best plan, and that which is used 
by most concerns, is to test the time 
taken by a vehicle from one point to 
another by various routes and to post 
the quickest routes for the gant gare 
of drivers. In one city of 75,000 pop- 
ulation an experiment of this kind was 
particularly fruitful of results. It was 
found that by cutting out certain inter- 
sections where delay was encountered 
through traffic lights it was possible to 
avoid a total of seven lights, which 
meant a saving of from five to ten min- 
utes in running time from one end of 
the city to the other. 

It is not necessary to skirt the city 
to obtain time economies such as this. 
The simple expedient of taking a right 
turn, a left turn and another right turn 
a block ahead of a light signal will 
serve many a good purpose. 


Graham Trucks to Be Under Dodge 
Name Hereafter 


Announcement is made by the Dodge 
Brothers Corporation, a division of the 
Chrysler Corporation, that all trucks, 
buses and motor coaches built by Dodge 
Brothers under the name of Graham 
Brothers are to be known in the future 
as Dodge Brothers trucks, buses and 
motor coaches. 

Forty-two types of truck chassis, with 
wheelbases of 110 to 185 inches, are in- 
cluded in the line. When combined with 
the various body styles and equipment, 
gear ratios, tires, wheels, etc., they ex- 
tend to many hundreds of truck types 
designed to meet more than 96 per cent 
of all hauling requirements. All are 
powered with 6-cylinder engines and 
have 4-wheel brakes. 


Hahn Corporation Buys Selden 


The Hahn Motor Truck Corporation, 
Allentown, Pa., has purchased the busi- 
ness, good will, patterns, patents, trade- 
marks and trade names, production and 
service inventory and finished trucks, 
fixtures, machinery, etc., and certain of 
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Here is the new 2-ton model, designated Series 20, put on the market by the LeBliond- 


Schacht Truck Co., Cincinnati. 


It is a 6-cylinder, 70 hp. vehicle with 4 speeds forward, 


Timken full floating rear axle, Lockheed 4-wheel hydraulic brakes, Spicer universal joints 


and Ross cam and lever steering gear. 


The chassis weighs 4500 Ib. and with full load 


under favorable operating conditions a speed of 40 miles an hour is obtainable. Two 


wheelbases are optional—160 and 174 in. 


to accommodate bodies ranning from 10 to 13 


ft. The list price is $1,850 for this model, including electric lights and generator, battery, 


front bumper, air cleaner, oil filter, fuel pump, speedometer. horn, jack and tools. 


Engine 


and radiator are rubber mounted. 


the assets, of the Selden Truck Corpora- 
tion, Selden Sales & Service Company 
of New York, Inc., and Selden Sales & 
Service Company of Massachusetts. 


Ford Increases Truck Prices 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has an- 
nounced the following new prices on its 


Putting Personality in the 


OW many times are your letters to 

other business concerns lost, strayed 
or mislaid—yes, discarded—by the re- 
cipient because it was just too much 
trouble to file them where they can be 
easily found when wanted? It is espe- 
cially disheartening to have your com- 
munications suffer such a fate after you 
spent many hours gathering statistics 
and other data which should be of value 
to the recipient. 

The Burch Warehouse & Transfer Co., 
Inc., Pueblo, Colo., not only goes to con- 
siderable trouble and effort to write the 
letters and include in them all of the 
data required, but the firm visualizes 
the situation on the other end and makes 
its letters easy to be filed, and, after 
filing, easy to find. 

The company operates a bonded ware- 
house and much of its business comes 
from manufacturers and jobbers’ in 
other sections of the country who store 
merchandise with the Burches and dis- 
tribute from Pueblo to much of south- 
ern Colorado and New Mexico. Jobbers 
and manufacturers are interested in 
freight and motor truck rates to various 
points. Thus the correspondence fre- 
quently deals with statistics. 

With the first letter, the Burch com- 
pany sends an individual folder, just the 
size to fit into a vertical letter file. The 
folder is more than individual; it is per- 
sonal, for the names of the two firms 
have been printed on the outside. While 
data is being gathered for the letter, the 
office boy goes to a linotype shop and 


commercial vehicles with bevel gear rear 
axles: 

Model A chassis, $365, from $325. 

Pick-up body truck with open cab, 
$455, from $395. 

Pick-up body truck with closed cab, 
$495, from $445. 

The company has introduced a panel 
delivery truck listing at $615. 


Company’s Correspondence 


has a few slugs cast to print the names 
of the two firms on the folder, and 
another slug in smaller type to print the 
name of the firm with whom the ware- 
house company is corresponding on the 
second, third, fourth, etec., pages of the 
letter. This little notation reads: “The 
Burch Warehouse and Transfer Com- 
pany in Correspondence with the ———— 
Company. Page ———_.” 

The company operates a small print- 
ing plant and it takes only a few mo- 
ments to print the two folders, one for 
the warehouse company’s files and the 
other for the customer’s files, and a 
dozen or more second pages. 

The first letter is sent inside the folder 
and the mailing is made in a large en- 
velope so that the customer receives the 
letter flat. After he reads it he may 
immediately file it. 

The carbon copy of the letter is filed 
in the second folder in the warehouse 
company’s files, along with the surplus 
letterheads and second sheets, and all 
future correspondence with that cus- 
tomer is filed in that folder. The sur- 
plus stationery is used for subsequent 
letters to the customer. 


New Long Island Firm 


A firm to be known as the Nassau 
Commercial Warehouses has been in- 
corporated in Hempstead, N. Y., with a 
capitalization of $10,000. The prin- 
cipal incorporator is B. E. Burston. 
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? WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


| ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 


is thinking and doing. 
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Texas 


N behalf of the Texas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association, the field 
secretary, Col. Neill H. Banister, Hous- 
ton, has presented a memorial, setting 
forth the organization’s position on State 
highway problems, to the Governor’s ad- 
visory committee of thirty-one which is 
preparing recommendations for’ the 
Forty-first Legislature. It is anticipated 
by the Texas warehousemen that the 
Legislature will make a general revisory 
law, pertaining to highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, which will include 
the licensing, with fees levied, of motor 
vehicles. 
The memorial, based on the storage 
operators’ experience, reads: 


“t. This association is of record as 
favoring a State-wide bond issue for the 
construction and maintenance of the 
highways of this State. It believes that 
some such plan as that advocated by 
the Highway Club of Texas, by R. S. 
Sterling, present chairman of the Com- 
mission, can, by proper legislation, be 
made feasible. In any such bond issue, 
it naturally favors issue of bonds each 
year in such amounts only as can be 
judiciously expended and to avoid ex- 
cessive interest. 

“II. It adheres to the gallonage tax 
as the proper method of the retirement 
of such bonds. This association believes 
the gallonage tax to be the most equit- 
able method of ascertaining revenues for 
road construction and maintenance, be- 
lieving that the differential in gasoline 
used by motor vehicles of various sizes 
should absorb the greater part of the 
differential which is now reflected in 
license and horse power and weight fees. 

“TII. Our membership believes that the 
license fee system should be simplified, 
and that a graduated and reasonable flat 
fee basis should be adopted. Suggesting 
a graduated fee from $5 to $50 as mini- 
mum and maximum. 

“TV. It is the belief of our members 
that, if a practical solution of the prob- 
lem can be worked out, a motor vehicle 
should be sold and one original license 
number issued, such license number to 
run for the life of the car. 

“V. It is believed that the first trailer 
of a motor unit should bear a reasonable 
flat license fee and that successive trail- 
ers for such unit should bear a very 
nominal license fee. 

“VI. It is believed that weight limits 





should be raised somewhat and that load 
tests should be per axle and not per 
wheel. Suggesting from 18,000 to 20,000 
pounds per axle. 

“VII. It is believed that the present 
maximum load width of 92 inches to be 
adequate. 

“VIII. For the safety of the travel- 
ing public, we believe that the overall 
length of a vehicle or leading units, com- 
bined with trailer units, should be lim- 
ited to a reasonable figure. 

“IX. We believe, if possible, the head- 


New Membership 
Affiliations 


American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
ion 
(Merchandise Division) 
Cuban Warehouses Corporation, 
Havana. 
Richards Storage 
Rapids, Mich. 
Mitsubishi Warehouse 
Tokio, Japan. 


Corporation, Grand 


Co., Ltd., 





Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Asso- 

ciation | 
Station Industrial Building, | 
Boston. 


North 
Inc., 


Furniture W arehousemen’s 
Association 
Booth 3ros. Transfer & 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


Pacific Coast Furniture W arehouse- 
men’s Association 





Michigan 


Storage, 





Argonne Fireproof Storage Co., Los 
Angeles. 

severly Hills Transfer & Storage Co., 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 





Southern Warehousemen’s Association 

American Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Security Warehouse Co., Atlanta. 

Union Storage & Warehouse 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Coe.. 


light law should be made more under- 
standable, and should be prescribed and 
enforced. 

“X. We believe that there should be 
provided in the State highway laws 
authority in the Highway Commission 
to issue a special permit and license for 
the operation of heavy equipment for the 
hauling of heavy commodities, which 
manifestly cannot come within the weight 
limits. We refer to heavy steel beams 
and girders for buildings, transformers 
and condensers, boilers, engines, heavy 
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gravel machinery, safe doors, etc. Too 
frequently these commodities cannot be 
disassembled or dismantled, and yet 
their transportation is essential in the 
present stage of growth of the country 
and cities of our State. Such equipment, 
by reason of its only occasional use and 
its heavy cost price, cannot stand a 
license in proportion to other motor ve- 
hicles. Such equipment naturally will 
be owned and operated by only a few 
firms in each city, such firms making 
proper showing of responsibility to the 
Highway Commission for any damage 
which the use of such heavy equipment 
might cause to streets and bridges. It 
is suggested that special license or per- 
mit could be issued by the Commission 
to responsible firms or individuals, upon 
application therefor, setting out descrip- 
tion, weight, width, length, etc., of such 
proposed piece of equipment. 

“This is very important to our opera- 
tors who are engaged in this particular 
field, because so many commodities to 
be moved are clearly without the law, 
and yet we recognize them as being es- 
sential to our present growth. It is 
hoped that the Committee will recom- 
mend that a section of the law will be 
written to cover this matter. At pres- 
ent our operators are fined from time 
to time for hauling articles that every- 
one knows are absolutely essential to the 
growth of a town or city. We wish to 
have your recommendation to cure this 
defect in our present law. 

“XI. We believe that if a proper and 
suitable taxable substitute could be se- 
cured, from which equal or greater rev- 
enues could be obtained, the constitution 
should be amended so as to permit all 
of the gasoline tax to be used in road 
construction and maintenance, and the 
substitution applied to the public school 
fund. 

“XII. We believe a definite and simply 
arrived at proportion of gallonage taxes 
and license fees should be retained by 
the respective counties for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of lateral roads. 
Such roads in the aggregate are as vital 
to the ordinary citizen as is the trunk 
line highway. 

“XIV. We believe it an erroneous 
theory to accommodate and _ legislate 
equipment to fit unstable and temporary 
roads, rather holding to the theory that 
roads should be developed to bear all the 
traffic reasonably needed to transport 
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the luxuries and necessities to and from 
our peoples. 

“XV. We also ask that the Committee 
impartially weigh the proposition which 
will be submitted to it, tending in some 
cases to outlaw the truck. We believe 
that the truck is one of the greatest con- 
veniences to all of our people in every 
walk of life. The truck takes to distant 
communities practically every article 
used in their business and in their house- 
holds. It affords them a distinct service 
for which they, as tax payers, are willing 
to share a portion of the taxes to build 
arteries which can accommodate them. 
The poor truck owner must not be es- 
teemed a pirate, operating over a line 
prepared for him by others, and for 
his own aggrandizement. Under the 
gallonage tax, he will pay well within, if 
not above, his rightful portion of taxes 
to build and maintain the very road over 
which he operates to the convenience of 
all the people who live along the way. 
At the root of the matter, the truth is 
that the truck and bus operator will 
practically pay for a fine turnpike for 
the private car owner who uses the high- 
way only occasionally. And _ finally, 
nothing could do more to hurt the de- 
velopment of our State in every respect 
than a failure of our lawmakers to rec- 
ognize the absolute necessity of the 
truck in our economic development, and 
for them to allow confiscatory and dis- 
criminatory tax and license measures to 
be embodied in the law. 

“XVI. This association believes there 
should be adopted in this State a uniform 
and reasonable traffic code, with such 
constabulary or patrols as is necessary 
to insure its efficient operation and en- 
forcement.”’ 


Massachusetts 


EORGE S. LOVEJOY, founder of the 

Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and for many years its presi- 
dent prior to his illness, presided at 
the December meeting of the Bay State 
organization, held at the Exchange Club 
in Boston on the 18th. Mr. Lovejoy’s 
“pinch hitting” as chairman was due to 
the fact that Samuel G. Spear, the 
president was in Washington with sev- 
eral other storage executives, attending 
a United States Shipping Board hearing 
on the lease of the Boston Army Base. 

The proposed “free port” for Boston 
was discussed, and for the most part the 
members took a neutral attitude. 

Olim M. Jacobs, secretary, was in- 
structed to represent the association at 
the convention of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association at Del 


Monte, Cal., in January. 
—S. F. Holland. 


Michigan F. W. A. 


VOTE of confidence in the form of 
unanimous reelection was extended 
to the officers of the Michigan Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association at the an- 
nual meeting held at the Hotel Fort 
Shelby in Detroit on Dec. 10. The offi- 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Charles H. Behre 





President of the recently-organ- 
ized New Orleans Warehousemen’s 
Association, Mr. Behre is president 
of the Pelican Cold Storage & 
Warehousing Co., Ltd. 


cers and directors for 1929 are as fol- 
lows: 

President, James D. Dunn, president 
Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., Inc., 
Detroit. 

Vice-president, Arthur A. Leonard, 
president Leonard Detroit Storage Co., 
Detroit. 

Secretary, H. H. Hardy, secretary 
Fireproof Storage Co., Lansing. 

Directors, B. C. Hubbard, general man- 
ager Richards Storage Corp., Grand Ra- 
pids, Kalamazoo and Muskegon; A. A. 
Boone, partner Citizens Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Holland; E. F. Raseman, treas- 
urer National Storage Co., Kalamazoo; 
Henry H. Stevens, president Flint Fire- 
proof Storage Co., Flint; Frank X. Zech, 
general manager Wolverine Storage Co., 
Inec., Detroit. 

Mr. Dunn presided at the meeting and 
the roll call showed fifty-seven men 
present representing member companies. 
A round table discussion of business con- 
ditions developed that most of the men 
were finding it fair. The arbitration 
rules of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association were added to 
the constitution and bylaws. 

Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, secretary of 
the National, outlined the plans for the 
parent organization’s Del Monte conven- 
tion; and Joseph H. Meyer, Chicago, a 
director of the National, told of the plan 
for some of the delegates to Del Monte 
to take a subsequent trip to Hawaii. 
Henry Reimers, Chicago, the National’s 
executive secretary, distributed copies of 
the Allied Van Lines’ new tariff, and ex- 
plained its provisions, and a resolution 
was adopted approving the schedule with 
slight modifications. 

Other visitors included Howard Tier- 
ney, New York, of Cass, Tierney & 
Johansing, who went into detail regard- 
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ing new insurance policies prepared for 
presentation at Del Monte; William 
Hoag, Chicago; E. C. Shaner, Chicago, 
and Don C. Jordan, Detroit, executive 
secretary of the Michigan Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

Dinner and an entertainment were 
provided in the evening by the Detroit 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

—H. L. Lawson. 


New York State 


FORECAST of the legislative situ- 

ation at Albany “shows that the 
ever-arising subject of the gas tax will 
be more prominent this year and more 
formidable to defeat than probably ever 
before,” according to William T. Bost- 
wick, New York City, secretary of the 
New York State Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, in a recent bulletin to the organ- 
ization’s members. 

“It appears,” to quote Mr. Bostwick, 
“that Governor Roosevelt has appointed 
some experts to study the farm situation 
in New York State, and, partly as a re- 
sult of their investigations and their sug- 
gestions, it is rumored that a program 
will be introduced at Albany this winter 
whereby the State will take over the 
building and maintenance of highways 
from the local counties, thus relieving 
the local counties of this expense. 

“Any such program would naturally 
burden the State with additional expense 
running into many millions of dollars. 
Meager information places the sum as 
high as thirty or forty million dollars 
per year. To raise this amount a gas 
tax would be one of the inevitable 
sources. One of the unfair results of 
such procedure will be the fact that 
truckmen in the larger cities will be pay- 
ing the expenses of the highways in the 
country sections, as of course the major 
consumption of gasoline is reached in the 
large centers. 

Massachusetts has been experimenting 
with a compulsory liability insurance law 
for over a year. Of course it is too early 
to state that such a law is a failure, but 
the fact remains that the rates set origi- 
nally for such insurance by the State 
fund have been raised considerably. In 
addition to this fact, several of the con- 
ference insurance companies have with- 
drawn from Massachusetts, due to the 
tremendous increase in claims. A quick 
analysis of the situation appears to show 
that accidents have not decreased but 
that claims have increased tremendously, 
including thousands of fraudulent claims 
which were not thought of prior to the 
enactment of the compulsory insurance 
law. 

“In this State, certain of the automo- 
bile clubs, wishing to avoid the mistakes 
made in Massachusetts but believing 
that compulsory insurance was at least 
theoretically necessary and that the re- 
sponsibility of the driver should be as- 
sured, have formulated a new plan 
which it appears they are going to pre- 
sent at Albany. According to this plan 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of 
the State would have the power to sus- 
pend both the license of the driver and 
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Re-elected president of the Detroit 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation 


the license of the vehicle in the event 
that the ciaim of one party or the other 
was not paid promptly after an acci- 
dent. Such suspension would be granted 
upon the application of either party to 
the accident. The suggested scheme does 
not take into consideration the actual 
liability of the driver and does not hinge 
on the decision of a court of law. Under 
these circumstances, a perfectly inno- 
cent participant in an accident could be 
placed in the position of having his li- 
cense and that of his car taken away 
from him unless the claim of the other 
party was paid immediately. The only 
other way to avoid the cancellation of 
these licenses is by the furnishing of a 
bond. 

“The natural result of such a situa- 
tion would be to force the insurance 
companies to furnish bonds in a great 
majority of accident cases for which 
naturally they would be forced to col- 
lect by raising their rates. On the other 
hand, such a law would permit a species 
of blackmail which could not easily be 
stopped unless the Commissioner of Li- 
censes endeavored to examine each case 
most thoroughly. No Court of law 
grants an injunction without hearing 
presentation of briefs and arguments 
and yet the enactment of this new law 
would attempt to allow the Commissioner 
of Licenses to issue what amounts to an 
injunction against the operator of a mo- 
tor vehicle without the submission of 
evidence as to the facts in the case. 

“These two proposals appear to be the 
most important which have come to your 
secretary’s attention and both of them 
should receive serious consideration 
throughout the State.” 





Southern 


HE recently-elected president of the 
& Southern Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, J. L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C., 
has announced the appointment of com- 
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mittees for 1929. These committees and 
their chairmen are: 

Household goods: Cost and account- 
ing, George E. Butler, New Orleans. In- 
surance, Carl F. Wittichen, Birming- 
ham. Legislative, H. C. Allen, :Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Membership, W. T. Calla- 
han, Miami. Rates, Howard E. Edelen, 
Knoxville. Uniform methods and prac- 
tices, T. F. Cathcart, Atlanta. Long 
distance removals, John J. Woodside, 
Atlanta. 

Merchandise: Cost and accounting, 
Jay Weil, New Orleans. Insurance, J. P. 
Ricks, Jackson, Miss. Legislative, W. H. 


Dearing. Membership, A. H. Laney, 
Jacksonville. Rates, H. C. Avery, Jack- 
sonville. Uniform methods and prac- 


tices, Sidney A. Smith, Tampa. 





Pacifie Coast 


ISCUSSION of the attempt by mem- 

bers to establish uniform rates for 
long distance hauling and presentation 
of plans for entertaining the delegates 
to the Del Monte convention of the 
N. F. W. A., featured the December 
meeting of the southern division of the 
Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, held at the Elks Club in 
Los Angeles on the 12th, with Frank M. 
Brock, Glendale, presiding, and with 
more than forty members attending. 

As chairman of the inter-city removals 
committee, C. E. Turner, Monravia, re- 
ported that the committee recommended 
a 20 per cent reduction in the present 
100-pound minimum rate up to and in- 
cluding distances of twenty miles, as an 
experimental step to determine whether 
sufficient short-haul business could be ob- 
tained to make the reduction profitable. 
The reduction was urged as a _ step 
toward regulation of rates on a percent- 
age basis. 

The committee recommended further 
that the association work to bring all 
“haulers for hire” on the public high- 
ways under the jurisdiction of the State 
Railroad Commission. 

Objection was made that the proposed 
reduction might work well for a long 
haul, but not for one of less than 25 
miles. To this Mr. Turner replied that 
the committee was trying to get rates 
down to a weight basis for all hauls, 
long and short, and away from the per- 
hour, or time, basis, “because eventually 
all haulers must come under the weight 
basis only.” 

A motion that hauling by members of 
the association to distances of 20 miles 
or under be on an hourly basis was 
adopted unanimously. The previous 
limit had been 15 miles. The point was 
made that solid-tire equipment made 
more money on an hourly basis than on 
weight, while the reverse was true of 
pneumatic-tire trucks and vans. 

Further discussion brought out a con- 
siderable opinion that the 20 per cent 
reduction on the 1000-pound rate would 
come very close to an average medium, 
and would work powerfully for uniform- 
ity of all rates. 

Mr. Brock offered the suggestion that 
the rate be not lowered, but that the 
entire rate structure be simplified by 
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James D. Dunn 





Re-elected president of the Mich- 


Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 


igan 


making the rate on 100 pounds for 20 
or 25 miles the minimum. This met 
with general approval, but the question 
of how to accomplish it remained un- 
answered. 

W. A. Norris suggested that a uni- 
form schedule on the proposed 20 per 
cent reduction be made out, so as to pave 
the way for a simple clear statement 
to the customer of just what his job will 
cost. The result of this suggestion was 
that Mr. Brock appointed Judson M. 
Davis and Mr. Norris to prepare a sched- 


ule for presentation at a later meeting. 
H. H. Dunn. 


Detroit 


RTHUR A. LEONARD, president of 
J the Leonard-Detroit Storage Co., 
was reelected president of the Detroit 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
at the annual meeting on Dec. 14, at the 
Hotel Fort Shelby. Toman L. Miller, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
John F. Ivory Storage Co., Inc., was 
again chosen secretary-treasurer. 

Reports by officers and committees, to- 
gether with discussion of plans for the 
coming year’s work, occupied most of the 


time of the meeting. 
—-H. L. Lawson. 


Grand Rapids 


HE Transfer & Storagemen’s Asso- 
4 ciation of Grand Rapids held its an- 
nual meeting on Dec. 18, and elected offi- 
cers as follows: 

President, B. C. Hubbard, 
manager Richards Storage Corp. 
First vice-president, Martin Gelock. 

Second vice-president, Harry R. Wells, 
manager Security Storage & Transfer 
Co. 

Secretary-treasurer, Everett M. Rad- 
cliffe, owner Radcliffe Storage Co. 

This will be Mr. Radcliffe’s' twenty- 
fifth consecutive year as secretary of the 
Grand Rapids organization. 
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New York F. W. A. 


A’ the annual meeting of the New 
York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, held at the Aldine Club in 
New York City on Jan. 7, officers and 
directors were elected as follows: 
President, Barrett C. Gilbert, vice- 
president Gilbert Storage Co., Inc. 
Vice-president, Thomas F. Murray, 
president Day & Meyer, Murray & 
Young, Inc. 
Secretary, William T. Bostwick, pres- 
ident Thomas J. Stewart Co. 
Treasurer, William R. Wood, secre- 
tary Liberty Storage & Warehouse Co. 
These were all reelections. Directors 
chosen, to serve each three years, are 
Grant Wayne, manager West End Stor- 
age Warehouse, Inc.; Charles S. Morris, 
president Metropolitan Fireproof Ware- 
house, Inc.; Charles E. Fink, of L. Fink 
& Son, Aetna Storage Warehouses, Inc., 
Brooklyn. 


—~P, J. O'Connor. 


Ohio A. C. H. 


z= HE Ohio Association of Commercial 
- Haulers has appealed a decision of 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission to 
the Ohio Supreme Court—an _ action 
which is expected to clear up some of 
the controversy over the scope of the 
law governing the operation of motor 
trucks by irregular haulers. This has 
been a moot question for some time and 
the Ohio association and many of its 
members have frequently locked horns 
with the Commission. 

The case which is appealed is styled 
W. H. Stockton v. The Ohio Public Util- 
ities Commission. Stockton, who held an 
irregular certificate at Ashtabula, was 
cited before the Commission on the com- 
plaint of a competitor for hauling over 
State highways without following pre- 
vious rulings of the Commission. It was 
claimed that an irregular hauler is re- 
stricted to hauling goods with one ter- 
minus located in his home town. In other 
words, he must either move goods into 
or out of Ashtabula. The Commission 
did not forfeit the certificate but warned 
Stockton. 

Whereupon the Ohio association de- 
cided to make a test case and appealed. 
It is claimed by the association’s attor- 
neys that an irregular certificate issued 
upon proper affidavit entitles its holder 
to haul at any place within the State. 
It is averred that the interpretation of 
the Commission is in error. 

The Ohio Supreme Court will hear the 
arguments in the case at the spring term 


of Court. 
—J. W. Lehman. 


Massachusetts 


)y ECAUSE of the annual meetings of 

the industry’s major trade associa- 
tion in California in January, the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Ware- 
housemen’s Association was deferred 
from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, at which time 


officers for 1929 will be elected. 
—S.F. Holland. 





Barrett C. Gilbert 


Reelected president of the New 


York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 


New Jersey F. W. A. 


T the annual meeting of the New 

Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, held in Elizabeth on Jan. 9, 
the constitution was amended to pro- 
vide for an office of president emeritus, 
and the honor was awarded to Thomas 
L. Morton, secretary and operating ex- 
ecutive of the Model Storage Ware- 
houses, Newark. The members present- 
ed a traveling bag to Mr. Morton, and 
one also to George Sebold, recently re- 
signed as vice-president of the Weimar 
Storage & Trucking Co., Inc., Elizabeth. 
Mr. Sebold retired from the association’s 
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presidency after serving several terms. 

Officers and directors for 1929 were 
elected as follows: 

President, Frederick Petry, Jr., presi- 
dent Petry Express & Storage Co., 
Trenton. 

First vice-president, James E. Mulli- 
gan, secretary Knickerbocker Storage 
Warehouse Co., Newark. 

Second vice-president, Richard Coyne, 
Jr., owner Richard Coyne Storage Ware- 
houses, East Orange. 

‘Third vice-president, Nathan L. Good- 
man, secretary Goodman Warehouse 
Corp., Jersey City and Bayonee. 

Secretary, Frank J. Summers, of the 
Model Storage Warehouses, Newark. 

Treasurer, Griswold B. Holman, secre- 
tary George B. Holman & Co., Ince., 
Rutherford and Hackensack. 

Directors, each for three years, Wil- 
lard Eldredge, president Eldredge Ex- 
press & Storage Warehouse Co., Atlantic 
City, and Robert J. Wilson, Roselle. 


—P, J. O'Connor. 


Miniature Truck Added to 
Fleet of Philadelphia Firm 


~LLUSTRATED herewith is a minia- 

ture bus chassis motor truck recently 
added to the fleet of the John Rhoads 
Company, operating a household goods 
storage business in Philadelphia. 

This small van was planned by Jules 
Berger, the firm’s manager, for adver- 
tising purposes, and has attracted con- 
siderable attention on the streets. 

The height of the job from the ground 
to the top of the roof is 5 feet 6 inches. 
The body is 44 inches wide and 41 inches 
high, with its length 56 inches in back 
of the driver’s seat. It is painted a ver- 
milion red with gold lettering and strip- 
ing. 
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Would Protect Railroads 
Against Trucks and Busses 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

HE shades of the trust “busters” and 

muck rakers of the gay 1890’s must 
have reaped much sardonic mirth when 
a startling climax in the growing public 
sentiment in favor of the formerly ma- 
ligned railroads against trucks and 
busses came on the floor of the United 
States Senate. 

The city of Pensacola, Florida, the 
weight of its authority attested by a 
lengthy list of signers, furnished this 
climax when its petition declaring bus 
competition against railroads unfair was 
presented on the floor of the Senate by 
Senator Duncan Fletcher of that State. 

The petition is a vigorous defense of 
the rights of the railroads, declares that 
unregulated competition by freight and 
passenger busses is unfair, and prophe- 
sies the destruction of the roads unless 
regulatory action is taken against the 
bus lines. 


The incident has furnished the basis 
for much comment since the petition was 
placed in the Congressional Record. Most 
members of the present Congress can re- 
call vividly the days of the Harrimans, 
the Goulds, the Hills and the others who 
built their vast fortunes from the rail- 
roads, and against whom the public opin- 
ion of an earlier day was so violent. 


The wheel apparently has come full 
circle. When a civic protest, represent- 
ing the thought of an entire city, goes so 
far as to present the case of these for- 
mer monsters of iniquity to the Senate of 
the country, it is believed that it forms 
an absolutely unique instance of the 
growing sentiment in favor of truck and 
bus regulation. 

The resolution from the city of Pen- 
sacola was referred by the Senate to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, which 
has had before it for two years the Park- 
er-Watson bill to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment control over interstate traffic 
by motor vehicles. 


The Parker-Watson bill, in its present 
shape, refers only to passenger busses. 
When this bill was first framed it was 
intended to regulate traffic by trucks as 
well as busses, but there appeared to be 
no material demand either on the part of 
the industry or of the public for regu- 
lation of this sort. Control of truck 
traffic was therefore left by general 
agreement for legislation at a later date. 


It is unlikely that, even with any add- 
ed impetus the movement for control of 
truck traffic may obtain from the Pensa- 
cola appeal, control of traffic by motor 
trucks will be included in any bill on the 
subject passed at this session of Con- 
gress. 


The appeal itself calls attention to its 
signature by “the undersigned friends 
and patrons of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co., and its 30,000 em- 
ployes,” and declares that upon the pros- 
perity of the railroads depends the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country. 
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“There has recently sprung up all over 
the country,” it continues, “a -competi- 


tion on the part of unregulated compan- © 


ies, many of them irresponsible, -under- 
taking to haul freight and passengers 
in interstate commerce for hire by means 


automobiles in direct competition with 
the railroad companies. 


“If this competition were for the pub- 


lic good and contributed to the economic 
welfare and development of the nation, 
no fair-minded man could object. But 
such is not the case. This unregulated 
competition is not only seriously en- 
dangering the well-established, depend- 
able and permanent railroad service, but 
endangers the lives and limbs of the 
public geerally, and, in case of serious 
accident, leaves the passengers or mem- 
bers of the public without financial pro- 
tection. 

“It is not fair that the railroads should 
be destroyed or their service seriously 
impaired by such unregulated competi- 
tion.” 

The petition then goes on to prescribe 
what are regarded as the needful feat- 
ures of the legislation it requests. Among 
these are the following: 


Proper protection against financial ir- 
responsibility. 

A fixed schedule upon which the pub- 
lic can depend to be furnished in season 
and out. 


A proper tariff of freight and passen- 
ger charges subject to the regulation of 
a proper commission. 

Careful inspection of all motor ve- 
hicles to make certain they are safe for 
the purposes to which they are to be 
devoted. 

Proper investigation as to the physi- 
cal and mental qualifications of the driv- 
ers of such vehicles for all service. 

Provision of a regulatory body similar 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to see that such companies are efficiently 
and safely operated, and that no unne- 
cessary loss be inflicted upon other trans- 
portation companies by their operation. 

An adequate tax, consistent with the 
value of the use of the national high- 
ways. 

Regulations covering the width, size, 
weight and speed of such vehicles. 


A Reversed Attitude 


It seems very odd that a petition of 
this kind.in favor of the protection of 
the railroads from the efforts of motor 
vehicles to take over some of their busi- 
ness should come from a city in Florida. 
It has been less than a year since one 
or both of the Florida Senators was tak- 
ing the floor of the Senate almost daily 
with prayers for some action to compel 
the railroads to lower their rates so that 
the Florida producers of fruits and vege- 
tables could get their products to market 
at a profit. 


The Florida Senators and Representa- 
tives during the past ten years have con- 
tinuously charged in the Senate and 
House that railroad rates affecting 
Florida must be reduced or the Florida 
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Credit Reporting Service 
By Merchandise Warehouse 


(Concluded from page 29) 


\ one of the major reasons why the manu- 


“ owe 


of busses, trucks and publicly operated a facturer resorts to warehousing. 


The Taylor-Edwards company cuts the 
credit red tape at its source. and hence 
contributes toward speedy deliveries and 


* quick service. 


In the case of the manufacturer who 
places a salesman in the territory while 
taking advantage of the credit service 
of the warehouse company, the salesman 
establishes headquarters at the ware- 
house plant. He is supplied with desk 
room, mail and telephone service. The 
telephone service is particularly valuable 
to him, for customers may give orders 
over the telephone, and if the credit is 
O. K. the goods are delivered by the 
warehouse at once. This concern also 
makes a specialty of quoting prices for 
their customers and otherwise extending 
warehousing to include other services 
vital to those firms that must do business 
at long range via a warehouse. 


Invoicing Service 


For instance, the company goes so far 
as to offer an invoicing service for its 
customers. The customers supply the 
warehouse with blanks, the orders are 
itemized and the invoices mailed out 
simultaneouly with the delivery of the 
merchandise. A minimum charge of ten 
cents an invoice is made for this ser- 
vice, and customers take advantage of 
it to the extent of keeping one clerk 
busy full time with this work. 

As the Taylor-Edwards firm feels, 
more or less, the responsibility of giving 
credit advice, it seems natural that it 
should also assist its clients in the prob- 
lem of collections. The collecting is done 
by the regular firm collector, while on his 
route cashing in the monthly statements 
of the warehouse firm. Hence it is little 
trouble to extend this service to those 
customers who do a jobbing business 
without a local office. 

Mr. Taylor remembers the time when 
warehousing was regarded as merely 
providing four walls and a roof for 
storage. The business might still be 
operated on that basis if it were not for 
forward looking men in the industry 
who realize that progress and profits de- 
pend on how much service can be of- 
fered, rather than how little. 

“Our credit department was not forced 
on us by the demands of the trade,” 
Mr. Edwards emphasizes, “but we real- 
ized the urgent need of it, and presented 
it to our clients for their consideration. 
It was welcomed, as we knew it would 
be. Back of it, of course, is our desire 
to win more friends and more business.” 





fruit and vegetable business would go 
to rot. 

Now, if the petition from Pensacola 
can be taken as an earnest of the senti- 
ment of the Florida people, they are 
seeking protection of the railroads from 
threatened lower rates by the trucks. 

—George H. Manning. 
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The Family Album Presents 
Sketch of George Hamley 


(Concluded from page 25) 


he went to work for the Security Ware- 
house Co.—in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. He remained there for twelve 
years. At various times he traveled a 
bit, too, looking about to see what was 
in the new land. Once he spent three 
years, more or less on the move—with- 
out finding a berth which appealed to 
him more than the warehouse industry. 

In 1907 Mr. Hamley went into busi- 
ness on his own account, establishing a 
place at 312-316 No. Third Street, Min- 
neapolis, and naming it the Colonial 
because he was a colonial by birth. 

The new venture wasn’t much to brag 
about at first. Just an empty—much 
too empty—building, a low bank roll, 
and high hopes. 

Hiring a warehouseman to give the 
place a look of activity, Mr. Hamley 
went up-town to look for business. 

There wasn’t any. 

Day after day he tramped the streets, 
calling on prospective customers only to 
be asked the embarrassing question: 
“For whom do you store goods now?” 

Mr. Hamley wasn’t storing goods for 
anybody at the time and finding some- 
one willing to be the first to take a 
chance was a difficult proposition. 

At length the potential warehouseman 
found a carriage concern which had a 
lot of cutters to be disposed of. That 
was before the days of the automobile, 
and the cutters were the type of snow- 
going buggy in which the youth of the 
time took the girls a-riding with bells 
and everything—the cutters, not the 
girls. 

Young Hamley made such a plea for 
business that he was given the cutters to 
store. 

According to all tradition, the second 
account should have come to him easily; 
but as a matter of fact, it did nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. Hamley had a friend in the im- 
plement business whose firm received a 
letter from an out-of-town concern ask- 
ing for the name of a reliable ware- 
house company to store and distribute 
a carload of farm implements. The 
letter was turned over to Mr. Hamley, 
who, in the course of a subsequent cor- 
respondence, submitted a contract re- 
garding storage and prices for service. 

Not having a typewriter, the young 
man went to a public stenographer to 
have the document drawn so that it 
would present the proper appearance. 
The contract was returned,—but every 
price mentioned had been blue-pencilled 
and reduced about haif. The accom- 
panying letter explained that the im- 
plement firm had inserted the average 
price that was being paid for similar 
service in twenty important points 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Hamley went to the public sten- 
ographer again and had made a dupli- 
cate of the original contract, which he 
sent back to the company with the one 
they had mutilated, and a letter explain- 
ing that the first prices quoted were the 
lowest consistent with good service. 


PERSONALITY SKETCH 


The new contract also was returned, 
signed—and the implement firm in 
question is today one of the most im- 
portant customers of the Colonial Ware- 
house Co. 

Moral: It pays to have the courage 
and stamina to stand for a fair price! 

Carefully and courteously written 
letters and circulars brought more new 
business to the Colonial as time went 
on. A second man came along and 
wanted a job, and Mr. Hamley put him 
to work whenever there was a car to 
unload—sometimes a matter of three or 
four hours of work a day. This was 
the nucleus of a staff which today num- 
bers 100 employees in Minneapolis and 
Chicago. 

Since 1907, a little longer’ than 
twenty-one years ago, Mr. Hamley has 
purchased a warehouse known as the 
No. 2—a 30,000-square foot structure at 
Second Street and Fourth Avenue North, 
Minneapolis; and about two years ago 
he bought the business of the Edward 
Lasham Co., at 1545-59 So. State Street, 
Chicago. 

The original business in Minneapolis 
was operated for five years, and at the 
end of that time the company took over 
a place at 210-18 Third Avenue, North. 
This formerly had been used by the 
Jordans, wholesale grocers, under the 
name of the Guarantee Warehouse Co. 
This property was acquired on Jan. l, 
1913, so the Colonial now has rounded 
out sixteen years at its present location. 
The Colonial was organized and incor- 
porated under the laws of Minnesota in 
1914. It had by then come into the pos- 
session of buildings that assured it floor 
space in unlimited capacity. 

With a model warehouse of 40,000 
square feet which it owned and oper- 
ated, the Colonial in 1915 installed its 
first motor truck to make its own deliv- 
eries. Today it operates a fleet of more 
than twenty trucks in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul in connection with the ware- 
house business, and the activities of the 
Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., 
which it represents. 

The firm’s employees have an organ- 
ization of their own known as the Col- 
onial Cooperative Club. They meet 
once a month in the main office and a 
dinner is served at which are discussed 
any and all problems in connection with 
the business, with an idea of giving the 
best service possible to the storing pub- 
lic. The company endeavors to operate 
at the highest point of efficiency and 
economy, and its success may be gaged 
by the fact that its main building alone 
now has 100,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

In 1910 or thereabouts the old Central 
Warehousemen’s Club held a convention 
at the Ryan Hotel in St. Paul, and Mr. 
Hamley became a member. Later he 
was elected secretary, an office in which 
he continued for several years before 
being elected president. Subsequent to 
1910, while busy with the affairs of the 
C. W. C., he joined the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and has served 
on various committees. His greatest 
activities, however, were with the Cen- 
tral, his efforts concentrated on its be- 
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Kellogg Company Establishes in Chicago 


The Kellogg Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc., recently organized in Chicago with 
John L. Kellogg as president, has ac- 
quired the Schoenhofen Warehouses, at 
526 W. 18th Street, “for the purpose of 
conducting a general merchandise stor- 
age business including space rentals for 
storage and manufacturing,” it is an- 
nounced by Mr. Kellogg. 

Charles E. Barnes, who was manager 
of the Schoenhofen company, is  vice- 
president and general manager in charge 
of operations of the Kellogg firm. 

The Schoenhofen business was estab- 
lished in 1918 and operated a mill and 
concrete construction warehouse, sprink- 
lered, at the W. 18th Street address, with 
Peter S. Theurer as president and Mil- 
ton J. Foreman as secretary. It was a 
member of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 





New Virginia Firm 

The Virginia Corporation Commission 
has granted a charter to the Star Ware- 
house Corporation to operate a general 
warehouse business in Suffolk and to 
sell, convey, mortgage and lease real 
estate. 

The officers of the new company are 
J. W. Elliott, president; Richard Win- 
borne, Norfolk, vice-president, and J. G. 
Meddleton, Norfolk, secretary. 


——— _ a . — ee es 


half. As secretary he was always on 
the platform. He arranged the details 
of its meetings and virtually ran its af- 
fairs, and many of the ideas which he 
put forth crept into the A. W. A., with 
which the Central later merged. 

Mr. Hamley is a charter member of 
the Minnesota Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion and was its first secretary. After 
holding that office for several years he 
was elected president, serving two terms. 
He is a Mason, a noble of Zuhrah Tem- 
ple, Minneapolis, and is a member of 
the Minneapolis Athletic Club, the Min- 
neapolis Automobile Club and the Ki- 
wanis. He is active in civie affairs and 
interested in community work, having 
frequently been instrumental in raising 
funds for various charities and philan- 
thropies. 

About two years ago Mr. Hamley was 
stricken with pneumonia while in Chi- 
cago and was confined to his bed for 
three months. Owing to the ravages of 
the disease on his heart, he has not fully 
regained his health and still is consid- 
ered a convalescent. He takes tremen- 
dous interest in athletics, however, and 
never misses a home-coming game at the 
University of Minnesota. Anything in 
the way of outdoor sports enlists his at- 
tention, but when it comes to football 
he is a rabid fan. Knowing that he 
must reserve a little time for business, 
he has thus far persistently fought off 
the enticing lure of golf—but who knows 
how long that can go on? 

In the meantime Mr. Hamley’s one 
unfulfilled dream is to pay a visit to 
his far-off birthplace in New Zealand. 
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Elizabeth Forman Married 
to Kent B. Stiles, Editor 


e Wee writers on the staff of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing—Miss Eliza- 
beth Forman, who originated and con- 
ducts the “Family Album” series of per- 
gonality sketches of executives promi- 
nent in the industry, and Kent B. Stiles, 
the editor—were married on the evening 
of Jan. 4. 

The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew K. Murray, 1710 Newkirk Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. Mr. Murray, who is 
president of Distribution and Ware- 
housing Publications, Inc., was best man 
and Mrs. Murray was matron of honor. 

Following the wedding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stiles went to Atlantic City, N. J., fora 
few days, and on Jan. 13 left for Cali- 
fornia to attend the annual conventions 


Mrs. Kent B. Stiles 
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Former Miss Elizabeth Forman, 
now the wife of the editor of 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 





of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Ware- 
housemen’s Association. They expected 
to return to New York on Feb. 11. 
Miss Forman and Mr. Stiles met in 
St. Paul when Mr. Stiles went to that 
city to attend a convention of the old 
Central Warehousemen’s Club in July, 
1923. At that time Miss Forman was 
society editor of the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press. In 1925 she resigned and went to 
New York, where she has since been en- 
gaged in free-lance literary work, her 
stories, verse and articles having ap- 
peared in magazines and newspapers all 
over the country. For a time she syndi- 
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cated a New York letter of motion 
picture reviews. It was she who con- 
ceived the idea of the “Family Album” 
success stories which have been an edi- 
torial feature of Distribution and Ware- 
housing for several years, and in the 
course of this work she has interviewed 
several score of the industry’s leaders. 
Two of her sketches appear in this cur- 
rent February issue. 

Miss Forman is Canadjan-born and 
is a descendant of Sir William Forman, 
one time Lord Mayor of London, En- 
gland. She is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 

Mr. Stiles has been editor of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing since August, 
1919. Prior to that he had thirteen 
years of newspaper work in New York 
City—with the New York World, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, the old New York 
Evening Sun, and in the New York office 
of The Associated Press as _ reporter, 
wire editor and city editor. His A. P. 
experience included interviews of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Marshall Joffre of 
France, and Ambassador Von Bernstorfft 
of Germany. His articles and stories 
for boys have been appearing in the 
juvenile magazines for the past twenty 
years. 








A Directory 
Correction 


NDER the “Body Equipment, 

Demountable,” section in the 
“Where to Buy” department on 
page 107 of the 1929 Warehouse 
Directory, published as part of the 
January issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing, the address of the 
American Freight Service, Ince., 
should read: 

“17 Battery Place, New York 
City.” 

In the Directory the address was 
given in error as 912-913 Statler 
Building, Boston. 

For purposes of reference 
throughout the year the foregoing 
correction should be noted by own- 
ers of the Directory. 








Three Boston Blazes 


The King Terminal Co., a South Bos- 
ton realty corporation operating many 
buildings for storage and industrial pur- 
poses, suffered loss from two fires late 
in December. One was in a warehouse 
at 12 Elkins Street, occupied by the Tre- 
mont Chemical Co. for storage of indus- 
trial aleohol, and the other in a factory 
building at 570 East First Street occu- 
pied by the Starite Products Co., manu- 
facturers of patented compounds. The 
respective damage estimates were $30,- 
000 and $7,000. 

Fire on Jan. 3 in the waterfront ware- 
house at 24 T Wharf, operated by the 
Quincy Market Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., caused a loss estimated at 
$1,500 on the second and third floors. 
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Revised Bulletin Explains 
the Export Bill of Lading 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 
| Py OLLOWING requests from Cham- 

bers of Commerce, individual ship- 
pers and associations of various types 
throughout the country, the Department 
of Commerce has just released a revised 
bulletin entitled Uniform Through Ex- 
port Bill of Lading. 

The purpose of the document is to 
promote through shipment of goods with- 
out the necessity for separate ocean 
lading at the port of export. It is de- 
signed especially for use in relating to 
shipments going from an interior point 
in the United States to a foreign coun- 
try. 

The original bulletin, published in 
April, 1925, is said to have caused a 
great deal of misunderstanding and mis- 
conception regarding the facts concern- 
ing this lading. The revised bulletin not 
only covers the general questions relating 
to the lading itself, but also summarizes 
the opinions of shippers and all others 
interested in foreign trade. 

The bulletin also brings out all the 
basic facts regarding the uniform 
through export bill of lading, its prac- 
ticability, and favorable and unfavorable 
facts experienced in its use in foreign 
trade. 

The Department of Commerce pub- 
lished the revised bulletin after confer- 
ences with the exporters, railroads, 
steamship lines, freight forwarders, 
bankers, marine insurance interests and 
others who might be affected by the use 


of the document. 
—J,. C. 


Evanston Firm Leases Property 


The Evanston Fireproof Warehouse, 
Evanston, IIl., has taken over under a 
99-year lease, for a total term rental 
of $325,875, the three-story brick ware- 
house at 1621 Benson Avenue, where the 
firm’s main office is at present located. 

The terms include a cash considera- 
tion for the building, while the average 
rental for the ninety-nine years is $3,- 
291.67, scaling from $2,250 for each of 
the first three years to $3,500 for each 
of the final seventy-one years. At a 
capitalization of 6 per cent, this gives 
a value of $54,861 for the entire piece, 
of $2,195 a front foot and $13.72 per 
square foot. 

The lessee is not ready at this time 
to announce plans for improvement of 
the property. 


Article on Warehousing 


An article “Your Local Warehouse 
Stocks May Handicap Your Best Job- 
bers,” by A. H. Deute, appeared in the 
Jan. 10 issue of Printers’ Ink, New York. 
The sub-title is “The Hand-to-Mouth 
Jobber Who Demands Local Warehous- 
ing Is Forcing Manufacturers to Com- 
pete with Their Legitimate Wholesalers.” 
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Urges Constructive Control 
of Trucks—Not Restriction 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

NURTHER and much broader study 
should be given to the subject of 
regulation of motor behicles in inter- 
state commerce before restrictive legis- 
lation is made effective, in the opinion of 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“While the regulation of all public 
transportation agencies in the interest 
of the public is necessary and sound,” 
he declared, “we have been thinking and 
acting in terms of restrictive regulation 
too long. It is time to think in terms of 
constructive regulation, and to do this 
it is necessary to evaluate all the facts. 

“The demand for laws regulating the 
interstate motor vehicle operations on 
the highways, not only comes from those 
in control of other types of transport 
than motor vehicles, but from the opera- 
tors of motor transport themselves. But 
the object in both cases is to limit and 
control competition.” 

Mr. MacDonald pointed out the differ- 
ence between a railroad and a motor ve- 
hicle, explaining that both steam and 
electric railways will become extensive 
users of motor truck and the motor bus. 


Three Problems 


Before any Federal legislation is en- 
acted regulating the interstate motor 
vehicle operations on the highways, these 
three questions, he declared, should be 
carefully considered: 

1. “Is competition between the differ- 
ent forms of transportation, for one of 
which the public is furnishing the road- 
way facilities, a proper cause for re- 
striction through legislation” 

2. “Is it acceptable public policy to 
grant through such legislation fran- 
chises to all those now operating but to 
reserve the right to grant franchises to 
those who seek to establish new service? 

3. “Has there been sufficient study and 
investigation by experts in highway 
transport to justify projecting the Fed- 
eral government into essentially local 
problems?” 

The only inquiry into the development 
and operation of commerce, particularly 
interstate commerce, over the highways, 
was a series of hearings conducted by 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to which the railroads were 
made respondents, Mr. MacDonald said. 

“On the evidence thus secured,” he 
continued, “certain recommendations as 
to Federal common carrier legislation 
were made. Prior to these hearings a 
bill had been introduced and hearings 
were held by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. These original 
proposals were not based on any inquiry 
and were plainly proposed to limit the 
competition of the commercial motor ve- 
hicle with the railroads and with exist- 
ing motor transport operations. 

“Based on the recommendations of the 
Commission after the inquiry, new legis- 
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lation was introduced at the last session 
of Congress and is now pending before 
the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. The new proposals are materially 
different from the original bills. 

“It is reasonable to believe that a fur- 
ther and much broader study should be 
made before restrictive legislation is 
made effective. 

“Before experimenting with Federal 
legislation in this field, serious thought 
should be given to the economic sound- 
ness of the course to be followed. It can- 
not correctly be assumed that highway 
and railway regulations run parallel.” 

Philip G. Loucks. 


——__ 


Frost Company Sold 


Elmer B. Frost and Ina M. Frost, a 
copartnership operating under the name 
Frost Fast Freight Service in San 
Diego, Cal., have been authorized by the 
State Railroad Commission to sell their 
operating rights and property of their 
motor express line between Los Angeles 
and San Diego to the Fast Freight For- 
warding Co. The latter has been au- 
thorized to sell stock to provide itself 
with working capital. 








Back Copies Wanted 


ee AND WARE- 
HOUSING, which started publi- 
cation longer than a quarter-cen- 
tury ago under the name Team 
Owners’ Review, desires to complete 
its file of the first thirteen volumes 
—from 1902 to 1914 inclusive, dur- 
ing which years the magazine was 
known as the Team Owners’ Review. 

If owners of either complete vol- 
umes or single copies of the Team 
Owners’ Review will communicate 
with Andrew K. Murray, business 
manager of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, the publishers will be ap- 
preciative. 

Good prices will be offered for 
the copies. 








New Orleans Grain Rates 


In line with its action on Sept. 1, re- 
ducing the weighing charges on cotton 
at the Public Cotton Warehouse, New 
Orleans, the local Board of Commission- 
ers has eliminated, effective Jan. 1, 
charges amounting to from $1.10 to $1.50 
a car on all grain passing through the 
New Orleans Public Grain Elevator. 
This change in method is expected to re- 
sult in attracting an increasing volume 
of grain to the port. 

In order to bring this change about, 
the Dock Board will assume the weigh- 
ing of grain at the Public Elevators 
with its own forces, whereas in the past 
this duty has been performed by the 
grain division of the Board of Trade. 
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Warehouseman’s Relations 
With His Former Employees 


(Concluded from page 21) 


the contract and obtained similar em- 
ployment with a competing firm. His 
former employer filed suit to restrain 
him from continuing the employment in 
violation of the contract. 

The Court held this 
saying: 

“Tt may sometimes be difficult to say 
just what is a special, unique and ex- 
traordinary service, or whether the em- 
ployee possesses special, unique or ex- 
traordinary qualifications. The solution 
may generally be reached by an inquiry 
as to whether a substitute for the em- 
ployee can readily be obtained and 
whether a substitute will substantially 
answer the purpose of the contract.” 


contract void, 


Wrong to Copy List of Employer’s 
Customers 


N the leading case Steves & Co. 

Stiles, 71 Atl. 802, it was shown that 
an employee had made a list of names 
and addresses of his employer’s patrons. 
The employee quit his job and estab- 
lished a competing business. The for- 
mer employer instituted legal proceed- 
ings against the proprietor of the new 
business and asked the Court to restrain 
his using the list of customers, on the 
ground that the employee had “surrepti- 
tiously, fraudulently, and without the 
knowledge of the employer, copied the 
names of a great number of patrons, 
with their post office addresses.” 

The Court granted an injunction re- 
straining the former employee from us- 
ing or keeping in his possession the list 
of names, and said: 

“We are of the opinion that the sur- 
reptitious copying of the names and ad- 
dresses of the employer’s customers from 
the records is a violation of confidence 
of such so unfairly obtained. The re- 
spondent [employee], could have no more 
right to copy records made by himself, 
while acting for the employer, than he 
would have to copy any other records to 
which he had no access.” 

In still another case, Peoples v. Light, 
157 N. Y. S. 15, it was shown that a 
common employee, after leaving the em- 
ployment, immediately obtained employ- 
ment with a firm which competed with 
his former employer. He began solicit- 
ing business exclusively, or practically 
so, from the same customers he had pre- 
viously served. 

The former employer filed suit to re- 
strain the former employee from obtain- 
ing business from the customers. The 
employee attempted to avoid liability on 
the ground that he had not copied a list 
of the names and addresses of the cus- 
tomers but remembered their faces and 
addresses. 

However, the Court held the employee 
liable and explained the law on the sub- 
ject as follows: 

“The customers largely were individ- 
uals reached only by personal contact. 
There is no evidence that Light [em- 
ployee] had a written list of them. There 
was in his head what was equivalent.” 
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Mothproofing Service for 


the Furniture Warehouseman 
(Concluded from page 19) 


3—The moving of your household 
goods from any place to any place, 
at any time. 

4—The demothing and mothproofing of 
rugs, draperies, upholstered furni- 
ture or anything subject to damage 
by moths. 


And again the business signature and 
address. 

The photographic reproductions, as 
well as the captions and descriptive 
matter in these folders, helped to get 
the business, as remarks of customers 
later evidenced. The circulars were 
mailed to established customers, as well 
as to prospects, and a circular was 
placed in each outgoing piece of mail, 
of whatever kind, as well as in all 
packages delivered, until the issue had 
been exhausted. 

Another “stunt” that paid well was 
the mailing of 15,000 postcards, printed 
in black and red, to the students and 
faculty members of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the heading being “What 
Is Your Winter Coat Worth?” with be- 
side it the Atlas symbol in red. The 
body of the card, printed across, instead 
of lengthwise, read: 


Your winter coat is as far from 
your mind now as your ice skates. We'll 
wager the customary odds, however, 
that you'll be thinking of it again 
when the weather gets warmer! But 
vou won't be thinking of it in the en- 
dearing terms that vou did when it 
made you stylishly warm (or warmly 
stvlish) this winter. You'll see it as 
a burden—for it will be a nuisance 
when you are packing to go home, or 
away this summer. 
. o * 

What to do? Do what other wise 
men and women do. Phone Evergreen 
1200. We'll call for your coat, demoth 
it (a process tested and approved by 
the U. S. Government), and store it 
for the summer in our modern fireproof 
fur vault where (we'll guarantee this) 
neither you. nor moths, nor fire, nor 
burglars will worry about it! 

* * _ 

The cost is trifling—three per cent of 
your own valuation, with a minimum 
charge of $1.50 from now to next New 
Year’s Day. And then, of course, we 
also call for, pack, store or ship any- 
thing else from a single book to a 
library and from one piece of furniture 
to a house full. 

a a a 

Your winter coat will be inconve- 
nient. Our phone is convenient. Let's 
put the two together. 


Follow the name and address of the 
company. The issue was an inexpensive 
form of advertising, the whole issue 
costing but $290, including postage and 
addressing. 

Mothproofing, not alone of furs, but 
also of furniture and fabrics, has been 
advertised very consistently by the Atlas 
company, at first in all the Philadelphia 
daily newspapers, and later in two eve- 
ning papers and one morning paper. 
Insertion has been averaging three times 
a week. At first display advertisements 
two columns wide by 52 lines deep were 
used, later a change being made to 
single-column width and 100-line depth. 

Rugs are stored in the rug vault in 
two ways—vertically in the central aisle, 
for rugs 9 x 12 feet, or less, and horizon- 
tally along the walls on racks, for larger 
rugs. The entire space of the vault 
is 80 x 22 feet. However, vertical rug 
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storage is preferred, as less usable space 
is consumed and this plan obviates 
trouble when removing or replacing a 
rug. The rugs are stored vertically by 
being wrapped about hooked poles, tied 
about with cord, and properly tagged, 
the poles, which are 9 feet 6 inches long, 
being then hooked over the piping in 
long rows. 





Waste Elimination a Feature 


of Distribution During 1928 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
* Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


NCREASED sales of mail-order houses 

and department stores, as well as 
chain-store establishments, quick move- 
ment of stocks generally; and further 
progress in the elimination of waste— 
these were the chief features of Ameri- 
can distribution, commercially, during 
the past year. 

This is the conclusion of Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in a summary of 
commercial and industrial developments 
of 1928. In view of Dr. Klein’s position 
of direct contact with American busi- 
ness, his words are regarded as carry- 
ing much weight. 

His discussion of wholesaling and dis- 
tribution begins with the assertion that 
wholesale distribution showed little 
change in volume during the year just 
concluded. 

“Sales of mail-order houses and vari- 
ous kinds of chain stores had a parti- 
cularly large growth,” he continued, “but 
this was due partly to an increase in the 
number of stores operated. Department 
store sales also increased and there was 
a considerable reduction in the size of 
their inventories.” 

Further progress was seen in the in- 
crease of business efficiency, particularly 
through elimination of wasteful methods 
in commerce through cooperation of busi- 
ness and the Government. 

“During recent years,” he said, “there 
has been a marked increase in the per 
capita output of the manufacturing in- 
dustries and of agriculture, and efforts 
are now being made to improve the effi- 
ciency of distribution.” 

Distribution methods, however, were 
characterized as “still relatively waste- 
ful.” . 

“There has been no considerable ac- 
cumulation of stocks,” he concluded, “and 
the general level of wholesale prices has 
shown comparatively little change. In- 
creases in prices of hides and leather, 
food, building materials, metals, and fuel 
and lighting, slightly more than offset 
declines in prices of other groups of 
commodities.” 





The City Commission of Jersey City 
has adopted a resolution authorizing the 
city legal department to draw up an 
ordinance to clear the way for the con- 
struction of the Pennsylvania Terminal 
Corporation’s $20,000,000  keel-to-rail 
terminal, which is planned to include a 
large warehouse, three docks and con- 
necting tracks. 
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Educating Public to Visit 
Household Goods Warehouse 


(Concluded from page 16) 


his laundry and representing this so- 
ciety, he jumped at the chance. Other 
women’s clubs learned of the plan of 
raising money for their churches, and 
as a result nearly every housewife in the 
community went through his laundry 
and he felt that the money spent by him 
—or, rather, donated by him to the 
ladies’ aids and clubs—was far from 
being wasted. 


And an enterprising church society in 
Pueblo saw an opportunity to get addi- 
tional funds by taking the membership 
through the Burch warehouse. The offer 
was made to the Burches and readily 
accepted. Other clubs learned of the 
idea and “wanted in” on it, until com- 
petition became so keen that the ladies 
offered to go through the warehouse for 
five cents each! 


The warehouse company obtained 
some benefit from the plan and it is 
quite possible that more business wili 
result in the future—when those women 
have need of moving and storage accom- 
modations. 


Of course many warehouses are so 
situated that visits from the public are 
not convenient or inviting. Often they 
are located in the railroad section of a 
community and thus not easily acces- 
sible. In fact in some cases it would 
be dangerous for a crowd of women 
folks in motor cars to attempt to visit 
the warehouse in a body because of the 
heavy truck traffic in the vicinity. 


Where warehouses or depositories are 
located in residence districts there is no 
reason at all why the warehouse com- 
pany cannot get the women folks—if 
not the men—to visit the establishment: 
and prepare and deliver a lecture on the 
tour that will make the warehouse a 
warm living institution instead of a 
dead cold place like a vault in the grave- 
yard. 


Pianos in Show Windows 


The Johnson Storage & Moving Co., 
Denver, has its warehouse and offices on 
one of the main traveled streets of the 
city for the singular purpose of catching 
and holding the interest of the people. 
The front of the building has plate glass 
windows equal to those of any depart- 
ment store. These permit a view of the 
piano storage room, and passers-by are 
given an opportunity to view dozens of 
pianos with their paper covers free from 
dust. At night the room is illuminated 
somewhat so that the public is not de- 
prived of the window-shopping oppor- 
tunity. 

While the piano room is only one 
section of the warehouse, it offers the 
public a vision of what the rest of the 
place must be like and, if they have 
any respect for the goods they place in 
storage, what they see through the win- 
dows of the Johnson building should 
arouse greater respect for the ware- 
housing facilities offered. 
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rom HOUSEHOLD GOODS WAREHOUSES: We have had over twenty years’ experience in designing 
and supervising construction of household goods warehouses in all parts of the country. Our buildings 
; Py } excel in economy of operation, access facilities, minimum amount of waste floor space, appearance and 
hip low cost of construction. Comparison of the warehouses designed by us with other warehouses is 
fer invited. 
lily , 
the PORTOVAULT WAREHOUSES: “Portovault,” the name copyrighted by Day & Meyer-Murray & 
m- Young, Inc., symbolizes the box type or portable van type of household goods storage which is “The 
“ee Warehouse of the Future.” In certain localities this is the type we recommend. We were the first 
¢ architects to advocate a special type of building for this type of storage and we are the only architects 
sil | who have designed and constructed such buildings. It is not economically wise to store portable vans 
Se | in other than the type of building we have developed. While this method of storage is a comparatively 
vili recent development in the industry, our studies of it have extended over a long period of years. Keep 
en in pace with the times and consult us about how to go forward with the leaders of the industry. 
m- 
é RAIL AND WATER TERMINALS: Do not confuse Rail and Water Terminals with the old type 
50 . merchandise warehouses. A rail and water terminal is as different from a plain merchandise warehouse 
“a | as the modern fireproof household goods warehouse is from the obsolete non-fireproof furniture ware- 
: house. Great care must be exercised in planning the size and other details of a development of this 
s- kind. The first step in a proposition of this type is to make a thorough investigation of the territory 
Id and to prepare a financial report for financing purposes. Our experience is invaluable to those con- 
en sidering the establishment of a rail and water terminal because every terminal built and operated as 
recommended by us is proving successful. 
Waterfront improvements, such as docks, slips, etc., are taken care of by our own engineers. 
re 
no COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES: We have designed cold storage warehouses in connection with 
n- rail and water terminals and as separate units. In line with our general policy, our own engineers 
if , design the refrigeration equipment—we do not leave this phase to the manufacturers of machinery any 
os more than we allow the steel companies to determine the design of structural steel in steel buildings or 
. the amount of reinforcing steel in reinforced concrete buildings. Our cold storage plants are becoming 
a | models of the trade. 
m | We are prepared to help solve problems arising in the storage of perishable foodstuffs. In this 
| service we have the aid of Dr. Mary E. Pennington, the noted authority on this subject. 
ICE PLANTS: Ice manufacturing plants and ice storage houses are handled by our engineers in a way 
“ that guarantees a saving of many times our fee in the construction cost. 
: OUR FEE: To correct the impression that the cost of our services is higher than the fees of other 
>, architects, we wish to state that our fee is based upon the recommendations of the American Institute of 
s Architects, even though our service is more complete than that recommended by the Institute. We do 
- not cut our fee, even in competition with other architects who we know are “cutting corners,” because 
: a cut in fee must be equalized by a cut in services rendered. 
f It is proven economy to engage a reputable architect for any building, regardless of size. It is an 
: established fact that an architect saves an owner many times his fee. 
, MOORES & DUNFORD 
; INCORPORATED TERMINALS 
REPORTS WAREHOUSES 
DESIGN ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS REFRIGERATING 
; ane” 110 EAST 42nd STREET INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
a ae See Me IMPROVEMENTS 











WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
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’ Story of J. H. Troyer Is Told 


in the Family Album Series 
’ (Concluded from page 24) 


Troyer family eventually moved, open- 
ing a small dry goods store on North 
' Clark Street some time before the great 
fire that all but wiped out what was then 
Chicago. 

Mr. Troyer was ten years old at the 
time of the fire, an impressionable age. 
so he still retains vivid memories of 
streams of people pouring forth on 
Clark street seeking the safety of the 
Lake, in an almost frantic belief that 
the end of the world had come. The 
Troyer home was on the very edge of 
the fire-zone but both the business and 
the family dwelling were totally de- 





stroyed. Two blocks beyond, the flames 
were halted and finally put under 
control. 


After the debris was cleared the store 
was rebuilt on the same ground, but in 
1887 Mr. Troyer was obliged to take 
his mother to California for her health. 
There he remained two years and it 
was during that time that he became 
interested in the warehouse business by 
looking up transfer and storage facilities 
for a friend who was moving and find- 
ing out that they were elemental and 
crude in the extreme. Only sheds, some- 
times with leaky roofs, were available 
for the storing of transient household 
goods in those days, so on his return 
to the Middle West, Mr. Troyer decided 
to put into operation some of the theo- 
ries he had formed during his stay in 
California. 

Prior to leaving Chicago he had made 
a start in the leather business, in which 
he engaged for eleven years. Returning 
to make another beginning, he got into 
the teaming business through a man for 
whom he had furnished capital while 
still proprietor of his own leather store. 

Right from the first the new venture 
was launched on a large scale, supported 
by Mr. Troyer’s own savings and a little 
financial backing from his family. It 
was started in a new section of the 
city, six miles from Chicago’s Loop; and 
here, in 1904, was erected the warehouse 
that a short time ago was disposed of 
under the terms of a 99-year lease that 
calls for an annual rental of $6,000 a 
front foot for the ground on which the 
building stands. So rapidly has the city 
grown that this section now has become 
an important amusement center. The 
Uptown and Riviera theatres are in the 
immediate neighborhood and a new 27- 
story office building has gone up next 
door to the Troyer property. 


The North Shore Fireproof Storage 
Co. is the oldest business in the block. 
It was built up by hard work, con- 
scientious attention to details, and a 
desire to give entire satisfaction; but, 
for the rest, it “just grew up with the 
country” or, rather with the city. There 
have been many changes in the two 
decades since the warehouse was built 
and it is with many regrets that its 
president is dropping out after more 
than twenty years of activity in the same 
block. He will remain active in the in- 
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dustry, however, being still a member of 
the board of directors of Werner Bros. 
Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago. This 
with his personal pastimes, he declares, 
will keep his interest in life alive. 

Mr. Troyer is an inveterate golfer, a 
hunter of no mean prowess and an en- 
thusiastic motorist. In Chicago he lives 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel but his 
winters are spent in California, whither 
he quite frequently drives. His one 
other hobby is a fondness for fishing. 





Blodgett to Build in Grand Rapids 


L. R. Blodgett, president of the L. R. 
Blodgett Packing & Storage Co., which 
he recently organized in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been granted permission to 
erect a six-story fireproof warehouse, for 
storage of household goods, on Jefferson 
Avenue, Southeast, at State and Wash- 
ington Streets. 

The estimated cost of the building and 
the property on which it will stand is 
$200,000. The exterior will be of specially 
designed brick. The structure will have 
the latest fire protection devices and will 
be sprinklered throughout. 


California Terminals to Build 


The California Terminals Corpora- 
tion has been granted a thirty-year lease 
on 4% acres of city-owned harbor lands 
on the south side of Channel No. 3, at 
Long Beach, and in return for the lease 
has agreed to start construction on a 
six-story fireproof general merchandise 
warehouse within twelve months, the 
building to be completed within a year 
after date of commencement. Mean- 
while the corporation is to construct 
fills, bulkhead, piers and berthing places 
for ships on the site, the large ware- 
house to rise on the land so filled in. 

Under the terms the corporation will 
pay $85,000 a year rental to the city of 
Long Beach for ten years, after which 
the rental is to be revised upward. Bond 
of $50,000 has been posted by the cor- 
poration to insure completion of the 
warehouse within the time limits set. 

The property has a frontage of 861 
feet on Channel No. 3 and 508 feet on 
Channel No. 5. 

Paul R. Watkins is president of the 
corporation, and the goods to be ware- 
housed will consist largely of canned 
and dried fruits, oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit. 

According to Mr. Watkins construc- 
tion will start immediately and be com- 
pleted considerably before the time al- 
lowed. 

One of the specific needs of all the 
Pacific coast ports from Seattle to San 
Diego for some years has been adequate 
warehousing for agricultural and horti- 
cultural products at shipside, and this is 
one of the first large steps taken in this 
direction. 





Wallace Succeed Knipe 


T. T. Wallace has succeeded R. C. 
Knipe, Jr., as manager of Charles D. 
Strang, Inc., in household goods ware- 
housing in Brooklyn. 
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Barred Spouse Uses Storage 
to Cure Her Erring Husband 


§ pny Norton Fireproof Warehouse 
Co., operating a household goods de- 
pository in Los Angeles, claims the 
honor of discovering a new, different 
and profitable line of business which 
does not require any additional capital 
and needs little advertising. This busi- 
ness is classified under the heading 
“door storage,” and an officer of the 
California firm, in a letter to Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, explains the situ- 
ation as follows: 

“Several months ago our storage de- 
partment was joyously going about its 
morning’s work when the _ telephone 
gave us the distressed voice of a little 
lady who wanted to know how much we 


- would charge to store a door. 


“The question of course produced a 
good bit of cross-examination and ques- 
tioning to determine its size and the 
amount of space it would require, and 
we finally arrived at the very equitable 
rate of $2 per month. 


“So the truckmen went to the house 
and removed the front door from its 
hinges and brought it into storage. 


“Some three months later the same 
little lady presented herself at our 
office and left instructions that the door 
be returned to her home and again hung 
on its hinges. Just by way of explana- 
tion she said: 


““My husband had the bad habit of 
locking me out nights, but believe me 
that certainly taught him a lesson. 
He’ll never lock me out of the house 
again. He didn’t even know where the 
front door was.’ 


“So you see this little incident has 
opened up great possibilities for the 
live wire storage man. We would sug- 
gest snappy display advertising cal- 
culated to catch the eye of the discon- 
tented wife as a means of securing this 
business. Something like ‘A Door Re- 
moved Saves Many a Black Eye,’ or 
‘Why Disturb Your Husband’s Sleep 
When Returning Home Late with the 
Boy Friend?’ 

“The answer is, of course, ‘Store Your 
Door.’ ” 


Harris Company to Build 


Announcement is made by the Harris 
Transfer & Warehouse Co., Birmingham, 
that a new break-in-bulk storage build- 
ing costing $250,000 will be started im- 
mediately. 


Warehouse Establishing Chain of Gas 
Stations 


C. F. Partee and J. S. Craig, respec- 
tively president and vice-president of the 
Pacific-Southwest Warehouse Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, have formed a partnership 
to operate a chain of stations to handle 
Standard Oil gas and a full line of oils. 
The first unit, known as Diamond Service 
Station No. 1, is at 2236 E. 7th Street. 
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International Truck Popularity Goes 


’-round the World! 


performance rendered by their International 
Trucks. 

If you would like to have more complete infor- 
mation concerning this great line of trucks, tele- 
phone or call on the nearest Company-owned 
International branch house—there are now 171 
in the United States and Canada—or write to 
the following address. 


Two kinds of Shanghai transportation are 
shown in the picture above—jinrikisha and In- 
ternational—and the new International Truck 
is, properly enough, in the foreground. The 
world moves, and it moves toward International 
Trucks with ever-increasing certainty. 

The situation is much the same wherever you 
go. When folks want trucks they think of Inter- 
nationals, and when they buy Internationals 
they are satisfied. Enthusiastic owners write in 
from all over the world to tell us of the unusual 


The full International Truck line includes Speed Trucks 
and Heavy-Duty Trucks in *%4, 1, 144, 1%, 2, 244, 3%, and 5- 
ton capacities. Also, MeCormtek Deorins Industrial Tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Revised Bus Bill Does Not 
Include Truck Regulations 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


OSSIBLE action by Congress at this 

session in regulation of interstate 
bus traffic was foreshadowed when Rep- 
resentative James S. Parker of Salem, 
N. Y., chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, introduced a greatly 
modified and simplified bill. It was ac- 
companied by a companion measure by 
Senator Watson of Indiana, in the Sen- 
ate. Senator Watson is chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

The new measure, like the old Parker- 
Watson bill for which it is a substitute, 
makes no provision for control of inter- 
state traffic by trucks. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after an investi- 
gation lasting a year, reported to Con- 
gress that control of truck traffic was 
unnecessary at the present time. The 
American Automobile Association took 
a similar position, and there appears to 
be no demand in any direction for in- 
cluding in this bill provision for regu- 
lating truck traffic on the same basis as 
that of buses. 

The two committees, of which Senator 
Watson and Representative Parker are 
chairmen, respectively, have been con- 
sidering this character of legislation four 
or five years. They are prepared to 
push their measure to passage at this 
session, and are confident it will get the 
necessary votes if the Congress leaders 
will put the bill on the schedule of legis- 
lation to be considered at this short ses- 
sion. 

Under the new bill the control of in- 
terstate bus traffic begins and ends with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Commission will receive the original 
application, name the joint State board 
to hear the application petition, hear any 
appeals made from the decision of the 
board, and will confer the certificate to 
operate. 

Finally, if the States concerned all re- 
fuse to give the applicant a hearing on 
his plea to operate, the Commission may 
order the hearing and rule on the merits 
of the case. 

Other changes in the original Parker- 
Watson bill aim chiefly at simplifying 
the machinery under which it is effec- 
tive. The joint State boards are man- 
datory in the new bill, unless the other 
States concerned formally concede the 
right to one State to make the decis- 
ions. 

In the old bill the bus lines applying 
could be compelled to present their cases 
to each State board which had authority 
over them. 

One other change of some importance 
was in the_ so-called “grandfather 
clause.” Whereas the old measure de- 
clared that operation a full year before 
the legislative session should be consid- 
ered prima facie evidence of public con- 
venience and necessity, the new one 
merely specifies that operation “in good 
faith” on Nov. 1, 1928, shall constitute 
full proof of the convenience and need. 
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It thus eliminates likelihood of further 
hearings. 

Other changes are of minor impor- 
tance, being chiefly for the purpose of 
simplifying and condensing the wording 


of the text. 
amie, #. 





Liquor Being Stored in Bay State’s Cap- 
itol Building 

Even State capitols are today being 
used for warehousing. This was brought 
out by Governor frank G. Allen of 
Massachusetts in his inaugural address 
before the State Legislature in Boston 
on Jan. 3, when he said: 

“T am satisfied that the State House 
is not the proper depository for con- 
fiscated liquor. I propose that a suit- 
able warehouse for the storage of this 
commodity be found elsewhere.” 





Carolina Firm Host to 
Rail and Shipping Men 


N annual feature of the activities of 

the Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., is a dinner given 
at the local Chamber of Commerce to 
the officers and employees of the rail- 
roads which serve the city, the heads of 
the various firms with which the Caro- 
lina company does business, and various 
invited guests who are men of promi- 
nence in various lines of business in 
Charlotte. 

At the recent eighth annual dinner 
about half the States in the Union were 
represented, as officers or salesmen were 
present on behalf of manufacturers and 
distributors doing business with the 
Carolina company. 

John L. Wilkinson, general manager 
of the Carolina company, and who is 
president of the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association, was the toastmaster, 
and the speakers included Justice Heriot 
Clarkson of the State Supreme Court 
and Dr. D. W. Daniel of Clemson Col- 
lege. An entertainment was provided, 
and one of the accompanists on the 
piano was Miss Marie Wilkinson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wilkinson. About 250 per- 
sons attended. 
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Walker Expands His Chain 
to Birmingham and Atlanta 


fed more southern cities—Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga.—have 
been included as locations of units in the 
chain of household goods depositories 
being operated under the general man- 
agement of James A. Walker, president 
of the O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., 
and southern divisional vice-president 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. The O. K. has been 
operating furniture storage warehouses 
in Memphis, Tenn., since 1913; New 
Orleans, since 1919, and Louisville, Ky.., 
since 1925. 

As told in the January issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing, the com- 
pany closed a lease for part of the 
warehouse of the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Terminal, Inc., in Birming- 
ham. On Jan. 1 Mr. Walker opened a 
storage and van business in this space, 
at 1113-1115 Avenue A, a fireproof 
building. Instead of operating under 
the O. K. name, however, he has chosen 
the name Walker Storage & Van Co., 
Inc., for business reasons. Mr. Walker 
is president. J. K. Walker, his son, is 
vice-president, and George E. Butler, 
secretary and operating executive of the 
New Orleans plant, is treasurer. The 
secretary and manager of the Birming- 
ham house is Justin Towner. These 
four and J. R. Walker and J. H. Doughty 
form the board of directors. 

In Atlanta Mr. Walker took out a 
charter several months ago to operate 
under the name Walker Storage & Van 
Co., Inc., and expects to be operating 
there probably some time in February. 





New Moving Firm in Indiana 


The Inter-City Moving Co. has been 
incorporated in Vincennes, Ind., to en- 
gage in the business of local and long 
distance moving, hauling and transport 
of merchandise and household goods. The 
capital stock comprises thirty shares of 
no par value common. The incorpora- 
tors are Grant Beesley, Clarence Haartje 
and J. O. Killion. 





Scene at annual banquet of Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., with rail and 
shipping men as guests 
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“STRAIGHT RATING 


TO These ADVANCEMENTS: 


4. A COMPLETE LINE OF TRULY MODERN VEHICLES 
6 
y-4 « EXTRA VALUE INSTEAD OF EXCESS ALLOWANCES 


5 A REAL WORK TEST OFFER 











Md Profitable Step For The Storage and Moving Industry! 


HERE should be no need for 
hedging, when a truck-maker 
says toa truck buyer: ‘‘Here, sir, is a 
truck that will handle your work 
with efficiency and economy.”’ 
Information should be definite, 
accurate. Only then can the invest- 
ment be wisely considered. 


3s o * a 


Hereafter all General Motors Trucks 
will be described, and sold, on the 
exact basis of STRAIGHT RATINGS 
—instead of the customary ‘“‘capac- 
ity’? ton figures which are inexact 
and misleading. For every model the 
total allowable gross weight, includ- 
ing load, will be given and unqual- 
ifiedly guaranteed. 

When the known weights of chassis 
and body job are deducted from that 
guaranteed total, the maximum pay 
load at which the truck will operate 
efficiently year after year is accu- 
rately established. 

Actual requirements of work to be 
done by a truck will thus govern its 
selection. The buyer will not have to 
buy and maintain more “‘capacity”’ 
or less than he needs. 

Tire-equipment can be exactly 
suited to the work—effecting a new 
degree of tire economy in operation. 


This step forward is made necessary 
because of penalties hidden in the old 
terms: *‘one ton’’, **two ton’’, ete. 
On the market today are *‘one ton”’ 
trucks with differences in chassis 
weights as high as 1,500 pounds. In 
the larger “‘capacities”’ still greater 
variances exist. Between various 
types of bodies weight-differences of 
half-a-ton are not uncommon. 
4 4 * 4 

Every General Motors Truck in the 
complete line is modern: designed, 
engineered and built to meet mod- 
ern conditions with new standards 
of economy. Their list prices contain 
no ‘‘water’’ to permit unsound trade- 
in allowances. They provide extra 
value instead of *‘excess allowances.”’ 

A real Work Test is offered, back- 
ing every statement made about 
any General Motors Truck. 

It will pay you, now more than 
ever, to investigate what General 
Motors has before you buy. 





Make This Real Work Test— 


We furnish the truck (any available model, 
body, or chassis that most closely meets 
your requirements), the gasoline, and a 
man to accompany you or your driver. Put 
them at your regular work for a practical 
test. (This offer not made in states where 
such tests are unlawful.) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Factory branches, distributors, dealers, in 1500 principal cities and towns 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY PURSE 
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A TRUCK FOR EVERY 
PURSE AND PURPOSE 
LIGHT DUTY 
1929 PON TEAC-powered 


(STRAIGHT RATING capacities: 
3800 to 8000 Ibs.) 


WG i 6d eeesiccasoees $ 625.00 
De 6 cccceccence .-- 1015.00 
PEE 6-04 we vovaseceser 975.00 
ll re 895.00 
Ty Gs 266600 6000064¢0464 1085.00 
, ERNE Tae 1045.00 
Wes 6 bedencsencocesdée 965.00 


MEDIUM AND HEAVIER-DUTY 
New BUICK-powered 
(STRAIGHT RATING capacities: 
8000 to 18,000 Ibs.) 


Type ——- SPOT CET TRL Tee $1530.00 
TW a Coccdccscsoseas 1505.00 
Type 3003 TPP PTOCTTTTT TT eT 1395.00 
BD Bets 6 hvecccsoccceses 1570.00 
TWD Bc c ccccccsccccsccs 1545.00 
WO Gs 6 cc ccccccccesecs 1435.00 
TWP ES & occ ccccccesecen 1620.00 
WOO Sees « ccccccccccccccs 1595.00 
DW BOs c cccccccccccoces 1485.00 
Tyme GGG cc cccccsccccccece 1885.00 
DMO Geile 0 ccccccccvccoese 1790.00 
Teme BOs « ccccccvcccceces 1685.00 
Tyme BOO. « ccccccccccccses 1920.00 
WW Gs ec cccccsscccccces 1825.00 
Tyme 4666. « cccccccccccccce 1720.00 
Tyme 4667 . w ccccccccccccece 1935.00 
DVM Gees ccccccccccececce 1840.00 
Type 4009... .cccccccccccee 1735.00 
Type 4010. . .cccccccccccces 1960.00 
Type 4002 . wc ccccccccccccce 1865.00 
Type 4012. 2c cccccccccccccs 1760.00 
wwe BOGE . cc cccccccccccecs 3215.00 
Pype S002... ccc cccccccccce 3160.00 
Type SOGB. c ccccccccccccess 2800.00 
Tyme BOOG oc ccccccccccccece 3265.00 
Type S005. .ccccccccccccces 3210.00 
Typo S006. 2. cccccccccccces 2850.00 
|, PP aeee ae 3280.00 
Dype SOGB. . .cccccccccccecs 3225.00 
Pype 5009. ...... cc ccccceee 2865.00 
Type SO1O. ...cccccccccccce SOnaeee 
Dymo SORE. ccccccccccccccs 3260.00 
TO 5 6 60 qce0nescanc 2900.00 


HEAVIEST DUTY 
BIG BRUT E-powered 


(STR AIGHT RATING capacities: 
28,000 Ibs.) 
Type GOO]. ... 2... cccccccces $4250.00 
Type 6002... 2. ccc ccccccces 4350.00 
Above prices, chassis only, F. O. B. 
Pontiac, Mich. 


AND PURPOSE 
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Metric System Bill May Be 
Enacted by Next Congress 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

EMBERS of the House of Repre- 

sentatives committee on coinage, 
weights and measures are busily en- 
gaged in studying the bill which pro- 
poses to establish the metric system as 
the standard of weights and measures 
for merchandising. 

This measure, of vital importance, 
through its far-reaching effect on all 
lines of commerce, to the agencies of 
distribution, will be reported out by the 
committee at the earliest possible time, 
and efforts will be made to pass it as 
soon as possible, committee members in- 
dicated. 

In view of the press of business and 
the short time remaining to this short 
session, it is hardly probable that any 
definite action on the bill can be se- 
cured, although it is possible that the 
measure will be reported out and debate 
begun. However, some definite move 
toward passage is expected during the 
first regular session of Congress in the 
new Administration. 

The bill as it stands at present sets 
1935 as the date when the change from 
existing standards shall be made, and is 
greatly restricted in its provisions as 
compared with the original bills which 
have repeatedly failed of adoption by 
Congress. It now specifies three con- 
tingencies in which the system must be 
used, omitting all others. 

These classes are as follows: 

“(1) For buying or selling goods, 
wares or merchandise, unless permission 
to use other weights and measures has 
been granted by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce or by a State de- 
partment of weights and measures or by 
an authorized state official. 

“(2) For charging or collecting for 
the transportation of any goods, wares 
or merchandise, unless permission has 
been granted to do otherwise by any of 
the authorities cited above. 

“Section 2. Not later than the first 
day of January, 1935, all postage, ex- 
cises, duties and customs charged or col- 
lected by weight or measure by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
shall be charged or collected in terms of 
or according to metric weights and 
measures,” 

Opinion back of the bill is known to 
include a powerful group of State and 
commercial associations. The provisions 
which formed the objection of many to 
the other bills have been eliminated. 

It is probable that the provision con- 
cerning the date when it takes effect 
will be extended to ten years from the 
date when the measure passes. This 
was intended when the date was incor- 
porated originally in the bill, and forms 
one of the chief arguments of those 
favoring it that the people will accept 
the change readily. 

Other objections which have been re- 
moved included, according to Represen- 
tative Fred Britten of Illinois, who in- 
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troduced the bill, “all land transactions, 
real estate transactions, sales of farms 
and farm lands, etc., which of course 
brought much opposition over the coun- 
try.” 

“The present bill,” he continued, “is a 
greatly modified bill, providing for the 
use of the metric system in commercial 
transactions alone, and giving the manu- 
facturer and business man ten years in 
which to make any changes which may 
be necessary in order to accommodate 
the desires of this bill.” 

The bill has the support of much of 
the warehousing and distribution ele- 
ment of the country, but there is also 
active opposition among these. The 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
favors it, but the National Industrial 
Traffic League is against it, while scores 








Lincoln Listing in 
Directory 


* the starred listing of the Lin- 
coln Warehouse Corporation, 
New York City, on page 363 of the 
1929 Warehouse Directory, pub- 
lished as part of the January issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing, 
the line reading “(HHG) 45-55 E. 
4ist St., Map No. 203, 270,000 sq. 
ft., fireproof,” should be_ elimi- 
nated. 

Shipping directions should read 
as follows: 

“Consign all shipments to W. 
26th St. station B&O; W. 28th St. 
station ErieRR; W. 37th St. station 
PRR; W. 33d St. station NYC; W. 
33d St. station West Shore RR; 
Pier 70, East River, NYNH&H.” 

For reference purposes through- 
out the year, owners of the Direc- 
tory should make the foregoing 
corrections. 








of truckers, wholesalers, warehousing 
and other associations over the country 
have lined up on one side or the other. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce says: “The metric system can 
now be used by those desiring it, while 
the enactment of compulsory legislation 
would lead to serious confusion and ac- 
complish no good purpse.” 

On the other hand, proponents of the 
metric system declare that the ten-year 
extension of time allowed would be suf- 
ficient to eliminate most of the confusion 
attendant on the change, and that the 
accuracy and simplicity of the system 
would more than compensate for the 
trouble caused by the shift. 

—R.S. 





There’s not another book like the 
annual Warehouse Directory. It lists 
all the reliable warehouse firms in the 
United States and Canada. Consult it— 
and benefit. 
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Warehousemen Now Required 
to File Reports on Tobacco 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 
AREHOUSEMEN and others who 
store tobacco will be required to 

report on the amounts of each grade and 
type held, with the year of production, 
under the Gilbert bill which passed the 
Senate in January and became law with 
the President’s signature. 

The bill, which passed the House last 
March, places the responsibility of col- 
lecting and publishing these statistics 
with the Department of Agriculture in- 
stead of the Bureau of the Census, a 
part of the Department of Commerce, 
which had previously done so. 

Penalty for failure to report tobacco 
statistics or for reporting them _ in- 
accurately is set at a fine of not less 
than $300 nor more than $1,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 

Under the old law it was not re- 
quired that reports be made on the 
types, grades and crop years. During 
hearings on the bill and in debate on 
the floor it was charged that manufac- 
turers in some instances have held large 
quantities of tobacco stock too poor for 
manufacture, and have reported these 
as stocks on hand in order to keep down 
the price of new crops of tobacco. 

The bill had the support of tobacco 
cooperative marketing associations and 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
now authorized to establish standards 
of tobacco. These standards must be 
observed by warehousemen, dealers, 
manufacturers, growers’ cooperative as- 
sociations, brokers, holders and all own- 
ers of tobacco except the original grow- 
er, who must report on the amounts of 
each type and group of grades for the 
past four crop years. 

This includes the current crop year, 
which is to be reported separately as 
“new crops.” The reports must be made 
as of Jan. 1, April 1, July 1, and Oct. 


1 of each year. 
—R.S. 





New Jersey Company Buys 


The Benton & Holden Moving Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has purchased property 
at 823-825 East Jersey Street. The firm 
plans to enlarge the two-story brick 
garage now on the land and to erect a 
fireproof building for storage of house- 
hold goods and pianos. 

State highway tunnel route work re- 
cently compelled the company to vacate 
its warehouse at Spring and Flora 
Streets. 





Woman Joins Scobey Staff 


Mrs. George Armistead, prominent in 
the social life of San Antonio and noted 
locally for her business ability and ex- 
perience, has joined the sales staff of 
the Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., San 
Antonio, Tex. ? 
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BUDD WHEEL 00+: 
petroit, Mich. 
ites 
| r'11 bet that — ae 
| Say » arove 2 +ruck. 
| ds never about 
| your 4 | ood things 
ell him more & 
| Gould t 111 ever know. 
1s than he 
Budd pua 
| 
) 2 Ke 
might want to know, so here’s why... 
Ever notice when you take off the 
2g outer wheel of a Budd Dual that the 
i inner wheel stays put? Ever notice how 
ISS GRIBBLE! .. . Oh, Miss it’s held there by a separate set of nuts? 
Gribble! . . . take a letter to —not depending on the outer wheel 
Jacob Morits, Cleveland . . . See here, squeezing the inner wheel so tight it 
you worm... no, scratch that, Miss can’t yelp. 
Gribble. Just say Dear Mr. Morits: That’s why, with Budd Duals, the 
: That was a sweet smack you handed inner wheel never starts doing a little 
me, now wasn’t it! You may say I don’t jigging on the side. That’s why Budd 
know my Bermudas. Now listen! Duals never get cussed out for wobble 
Maybe you’ve been reading my mail or shimmy! 
) or something. Anyway Ill take it for Never knew that,did you, Jake? Well, 
granted that you know Budd-Michelin you know it now. And listen—the next 
Dualscan’t wobblealloverthemacadam. time you have any fireworks to set off, 
But do you know why? Sorry to stall don’t come near me with’em. I explode 
you on that one, Jake, but I thought you tolerably easy! 
Yours truly, 
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Highway Referendum by 
National Commerce Chamber 
(Concluded from page 37) 


highway problems not at present receiv- 
ing relatively adequate attention are 
those of getting the farmer out of the 
mud, and of proper development of the 
highway systems into and through met- 
ropolitan areas. 

“Since the advent of the motor ve- 
hicle,” the committee reports, “the mile- 
age of main traveled roads has greatly 
increased, and 300,000 miles of such 
roads have been selected as the State 
system of rural highways, to be im- 
proved to a standard to meet the re- 
quirements of this new mode of trans- 
portation. In many cases this standard 
is far above anything dreamed of in the 
old horse-drawn days. Additional mile- 
age has been improved or selected for 
high-type improvement by counties and 
other local units, but, due to obvious fi- 
nancial limitations, this mileage is but 
an insignificant part of the total 2,600,- 
000 miles under their jurisdiction. 


The Problem Ahead 


“For this enormous mileage the prob- 
lem now and for long periods of years 
to come will be how to keep roads pass- 
able for motor transportation so as to 
give access to the millions of rural 
homes and farms involved and at the 
same time to work toward a more effec- 
tive system. To do this it will be neces- 
sary to select wisely the roads which 
should be developed as additional routes 
of heavy traffic, to work out the most 
effective planning of local feeder roads 
to connect with the main roads in the 
best manner to serve the areas affected, 
and to eliminate from the maintenance 
program those roads or sections of 
roads not essential for access to the 
farms. 

“Traffic trends will indicate the roads 
to be chosen as traffic routes, provided 
there is the organization to analyze 
those trends. The same organization 
should work out which of the lesser 
roads are to be maintained. Under 
present conditions local road authorities 
frequently spread their funds so thinly 
over the whole road mileage in their 
efforts to keep it passable that the ex- 
penditure accomplishes little lasting 
good. It has been estimated that in 
some States 50 per cent of the existing 
local road mileage, if properly selected, 
would give all access to farms now pro- 
vided and would do so better and at less 
cost.” 

In the opinion of the committee the 
need for coordinate planning of highway 
development in metropolitan areas has 
been recognized. 

“The situation,” it is explained, “is 
materially different from that in rural 
districts in that land values are hgher 
and with the concentration of popula- 
tion more and better highways can be 
supported. On the other hand, the traf- 
fic demands are much greater, and the 
problem of equitable distribution of the 
financial burden as between the various 
taxing units is complex. 
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“There is obviously need for con- 
certed effort on the part of the various 
units making up these metropolitan 
areas to work out the best development 
of major highways, so that one com- 
munity may not on the one hand create 
a bottle neck by failing to provide its 
link of a major route, or even block such 
a potential route by permitting the lo- 
cation of a park, golf course or cemetery 
in its path; or on the other hand spend 
undue amounts on a highway not prop- 
erly located to join up with the high- 
ways in adjoining jurisdictions.” 

Concerning the apportionment of 
highway costs, the committee believes 
that the principle of payment of high- 
way costs by road users can, in many 
States, be extended to cover part or all 
of the costs of construction as well as 
maintenance of improved highways. 

The committee says that “survey 
made by the Bureau of Public Roads in 
cooperation with the highway depart- 
ments of several States show that on the 
State highways from 75 to 90 per cent 
of the passenger vehicles and motor 
trucks are city-owned. Evidently, there- 
fore, the owners of rural property 
should be called upon to pay only a 
small percentage of costs of the high- 
ways. Similarly, they should not be 
called upon to contribute to the cost 
of a higher type of highway than they 
need when the justification for the 
higher type is the large amount of 
through traffic, which we have seen is 
mainly that of city-owned vehicles. 

“Nevertheless, in one or two States 
it has been the practice to tax abutting 
property for the improvement and 
maintenance of rural roads. The com- 
mittee is emphatically opposed to this 
practice, not only from the standpoint 
of relative benefits but also from that 
of ability to pay.” 


John C. Sanborn Dies 


Captain John C. Sanborn, who was the 
first manager of the Boston Terminal 
Co., Boston, died on Dec. 26 at the home 
of his son in Honolulu, Hawaii, He was 
86 years old. 

It was due to Mr. Sanborn’s ability 
as a railroad man that Boston’s South 
Station terminal was opened success- 
fully on Jan. 1 1899. 

Captain Sanborn retired in 1908 after 
fifty years in railroad service. 





Blaze in Massachusetts Plant 


The Connecticut Valley Union Co.’s 
storage warehouse at South Deerfield, 
Mass., containing 50 carloads of onions 
valued at more than $21,000, the 1920 
unsorted tobacco crop of the manager, 
Donald Campbell, and other stored goods, 
was destroyed by fire on Jan, 8. The 
total loss is estimated at about 
$115,000. 





New Ohio Firm 


The Miami Ice & Storage Co. has been 
incorporated in Middletown, Ohio, with 
a capitalization of $16,000. 
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Activities of Executives 
In and Out of, Jndustry 


PB pperengye SEBOLD, vice-president 
A and general manager of the Wei- 
mar Storage Co., Elizabeth, N. J., and 
for the past three years president of the 
New Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, has sold his interests in the 
Weimar firm to the Weimar family which 
originally founded the company. 

Prior to leaving for Del Monte, Cal., 
in January to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Mr. Sebold had 
no announcement to make regarding his 
future plans. Mr. Sebold has served on 
various N. F. W. A. committees. 


Arthur J. Morgan, owner of Morgan & 
Brothers, household goods warehousemen 
in New York City, sailed for Cuba in Jan- 
uary, accompanied by Mrs. Morgan, to 
be gone three months. From Cuba they 
will go to New Orleans and then to Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Malcolm A. Keyser, president of the 
M. A. Keyser Fireproof Storage Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Utah branch of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 


George Kindermann, president of 
Julius Kindermann & Sons, Inc., and 
Louis Schramm, president of the Chel- 
sea Fireproof Storage Warehouses, Inc., 
both in New York City, will sail on Feb. 
15, accompanied by Mrs. Kindermann 
and Mrs. Schramm, on a vacation in Ber- 
muda for several weeks. 


D. R. Crotsley, vice-president of the 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co., 
Newark, N. J., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Newark. Mr. 
Crotsley has long been president of the 
New Jersey Merchandise Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 


D. L. Tilly, executive vice-president 
of the New York Dock Co., has been 
made a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Brooklyn Traffic Club. 


Herbert F. Gunnison, secretary and 
treasurer of the Eagle Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Brooklyn, has with his as- 
sociates sold the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
of which he was the publisher. Mr. 
Gunnison will, however, continue with 
the Eagle as chairman of the board in 
an advisory capacity. 


Tarrant P. King, president of the 
Northern Avenue Stores & Dock Corp., 
Boston, was elected chairman of the 
Boston Building Owners and Managers 
Association at the latter’s annual meet- 
ing on Jan. 7. 
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TRUCKS YOU CAN OPERATE 
AT A PROFIT 
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JUNIOR EXPRESS 


juny” RAFT — FAST FREIGHT 
MERCANTILE EXPRESS 

PROGRESS BeppinGc Co 

SALTY BOK SOUINGS & MATTRESSES HEAVY DUTY SIX 


1929 


GIVING TRUCKDOM 

THE FINEST LINE 

OF MOTOR TRUCKS 
FISHER RESOURCES AND 
EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE 
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IN FISHER MODELS YOU WILL 
FIND ALL THE QUALITIES AND 
MECHANICAL FEATURES YOU 
HAVE DREAMED OF IN THE 
PERFECT TRUCK 





















| 2 Write for franchise details and complete 
‘ eee ee Soak he descriptive literature 





STANDARD MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


ALBERT FISHER, President 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Extra Special: 

Read on This Page 
What Andy Murray, 
Scotch Business Mgr.- 











Vol. IX. No.8 





TWO BITS 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 





—Supplied (free) 
When Ye Ed. 
Abandoned Career 
As Bachelor 











Gotham, February, 1929 




















How the crape-hangers left De Cd's office the day he renounced his freedom 
(HE RR RR ESN ERROR IR ARR TTT ITE 


Sy can now be undisputedly announced 
that Ye Ed. of Two Bits casually 
entered upon a matrimonial alliance on 
Jan. 4, as elsewhere recounted in this 
issue of DandW, & 9 days thereafter we 
& our admittedly better % entrained 
from Gotham for the storagers’ conven- 
tions in Califovnia—the State where, if 
Jay Gould, the San Diego storager, is to 
be believed, the azure skies, jewel-tipped 
mountains & unsurpassed _ sunshine 
ought to provide an elegant setting for 
what optimists call honeymooning. 
However we were taking no chances on 
Jay’s say-so so we took our bride to 
Atlantic City 1st, on a/c that Willard 
Eldredge, the Atlantic City storager, 
had boasted to us eloquently about shin- 
ing sands, cerise skies & foam-kissed 
waves. 

Andy Murray, Two Bits’s Business 
Mer., sort of got the idea that, what 
with our getting hooked, as the phrase 
is, we was going to be too occupied to 
write this Feb. Two Bits. But we will 
say “Not so’—that we are never un- 
aware of our sense of duty to our read- 
ers. Hence, our personal spirit as yet 








unsubjugated by the marriage yoke, we 
are writing Two Bits as usual, but we 
will include what Andy has intended to 
offer you had we not been on the job 
like as usual. Here is what Andy had 
intended to offer you: 

“Kent B. Stiles, the editor of this 
column, is on his honeymoon trip, hav- 
ing married Miss Elizabeth Forman 
Jan. 5th. [Andy was so excited he got 
date wrong, but Ye Ed. recalls distinctly 
it was the 4th.] It falls on the Business 
Manager’s shoulders to do the editing of 
Two Bits for Ye Ed. I don’t wish to 
rub it in, but at least for 1 issue under 
this heading our readers will get some 
real news mingled with common sense. 
[The stuff in quotes is what Andy calls 
common sense, no doubt. ] 

“For yrs. Kent has been taking a 
wallop at my Scotch ancestry, so here- 
with I will present a few facts which I 
think will disclose the cautious ancestry 
with which I think our good editor is 
gifted: 

“Ist, did our good editor take upon 
himself a bride during the summertime 
when he ordinarily obtains a 2 weeks’ 


vacat’n? No. he reflects his cautious 
disposit’n by deciding long in advance 
that it should be in Jan’y just prior to 
the storagers’ convent’ns in California 
—knowing that this public’n had all in- 
tention of sending Ye. Ed. to Del Monte 
& Los Angeles. 

“Well, that’s not the % of it. He 
has panned the Scotch so much that I 
am wondering if the Scotch have enough 
money to make amends for their an- 
cestry—who, I have been told, were very 
tight-fisted. 

“So let me say that Ye Ed. was 
married in Ye B. M.’s house by Ye B. 
M.’s minister, & Ye Ed. & his bride were 
fed by Ye B. M., & then, after some 
buttermilk cocktails supplied by Ye B. 
M., Ye B. M. drove Ye Ed. & bride in 
Ye B. M.’s auto to the Penn depot. It 
was just luck that Ye B. M. didn’t have 
to pay Ye. Ed. & bride’s passage to At- 
lantic City. 

“& how Ye Ed. does love buttermilk. 
Of course that is his business, but on 
this particular occasion too much butter- 
milk might make 1 sick. 

“Anyhow, after 1 grand time by the 
few who was present, bride & bride- 
groom was safety launched on their 
hazardous [the use of that word is what 
might be called Scotch optimism] 
journey. 

“Now don’t think writing this is fun. 
Two Bits is the hardest darn dept in 
this good magazine to write. But before 
Ye B. M. rings off let him suggest a few 
pointers for Ye Ed.’s friends: 

“In the lst place, Ye Ed. hasn’t fur- 
nished his, or their, apartment, &, know- 
ing as how furniture storagers some 
times have sales of stuff on which they 
can’t collect storage charges, let Ye B. 
M. urge some of you to buy in a broom, 
a mop, a pail, or any darn thing you 
think he might use, & send it on to him, 
or them. 

“Ye B. M. being Scotch, any dupli- 
cates of things which Ye Ed. can’t use 
will immediately be claimed by Ye B. M., 
who may need them & would take them 
anyhow, because Ye B. M. feels that 
Ye Ed. owes him something for the free 
use of Ye B. m.’s home, minister, butter- 
milk & auto when Ye Ed. got himself 
wedded. 

“Joking aside, I join with his friends 
in wishing Ye Merry Ed. & bride a 
happy & prosperous future. 

(Signed) “Andy.” 

Well, the foregoing in quotes is what 
Andy had intended to offer you, & per- 
sonally the 1 redeeming feature of same 
is his suggestion that storagers should 
send Ye Ed. & bride some domestic 
utensils to aid in setting up at house- 
keeping with after we return from Cali- 
fornia about mid-Feb. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 
Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical loca- 
tions of public warehouse companies—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in 


the New York City sections of our 1929 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. 


Each company is 


designated by a number, 2nd the companies’ names and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. Size, 23 by 33 inches. . 


. For the 


shipper of commodities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found in- 


valuable. 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 
PE ab as O00 Shes 0 eee ewes 2.00 


State Regulations and Requirements 
By H. A. Haring 


The Distribution Age................ 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Household Goods Warehousing in the 
itd cee eeceaeweawe es 6.00 


Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 

By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 


ee ee a el wea ate 0.10 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


The Railroad Freight Service.......... 5.20 
Practical information for traffic executives. 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 
Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects... 5.10 
Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- 


ization. 
By Benjamin S. Kirsch 





Traffic Management ................-. 3.70 
A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 

tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 
The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 
The 1929 edition appears as part of the January 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
copies each ..... keh ees eke 0e OSS Sea 5.00 


Warehouse Forms .............eee0. 0.10 
Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


ss PETC TT TT CT TT eT eT re 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 


By H. A. Haring 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 


Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
.. 2 3 Se) PEE pee reer 12.50 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
es Se ee Sioa béncdtcs skunbencaes 20.00 


De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. IT, 


CE Ml tdxvccanigenticievensenenieee 20.00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
“oy Rg | Deemer tipbmettied: 25. 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Arizona 


HOENIX—Santa Fe Railway Co. has 

awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a $60,000 one-story warehouse and 
freight station, 50 by 300 feet. 


California 


Long Beach — California Tidewater 
Terminal Corporation has secured a 
lease on a 4\%-acre tract of land at the 
harbor as a site for construction of a 
terminal warehouse to cost in excess of 
$1,200,000. Paul R. Watkins is presi- 
dent. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Harbor 
Commission has awarded a contract for 
a $36,000 addition to the storage and 
transit shed at Berth 174, San Pedro 
Harbor. 

Pomona — Ernest Beck and William 
Beck, operating in the transfer business, 
have opened a household goods storage 
warehouse at 1441 W. 2nd Street under 
the name Beck Bros. The building, fire- 
proof, has about 100,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

Canada 


British Columbia, Victoria—Victoria 
Cold Storage & Terminal Warehouse Co. 
has begun construction of a $150,000 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Ontario, Windsor—International Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. is having plans drawn 
for a $500,000 three-story addition to its 
cold storage warehouse. 


Connecticut 


Hartford—Roger Sherman Transfer 
Co. has purchased new equipment and 
plans expansion in operations. 


Florida 


Tampa—W. L. Blocks Warehouse on 
Seddon Island suffered slight damage by 
fire on Dec. 11. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Anchor Warehouse & Motor 
Service, Inc., is the new name adopted 
by the Anchor Motor Service, Inc. 

Chicago—Chicago Junction Railway 
Co. is having plans drawn for $100,000 
worth of improvements and extensions 
in its four-story warehouse and freight 
building at 15th Place and Western Ave- 
nue. 

Chicago—Erie Railroad Co. has filed 
plans for the construction of a $52,000 
one-story warehouse and freight station 
at 1401-1471 S. Clark Street. 

East Peoria—Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Railroad Co. is said to be planning 
a $25,000 two-story warehouse and 
freight building. 


Iowa 


Des Moines—Central Service Co. is 
planning a $50,000 one-story and base- 
ment cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant, 50 by 200 feet, at 8th and New 
York Streets. 


Kansas 
Dodge City—C. C. Isely heads a proj- 





NEWS 


ect to construct and operate a bonded 
warehouse. 
Kentucky 


Louisville—Merchants Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. is remodeling, at a cost of 
$3,000, an ice plant at 426 S. 7th Street, 
in order to give vne firm additional office 
space. 

Madison—Lindsey Brothers, engaged 
in the storage and trucking business, 
have purchased a former tabernacle on 
North Seminary Street and have con- 
verted into headquarters. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans—New Orleans’ Dock 
Board has approved plans for a $60,000 
one-story storage terminal and pier shed 
at the City Dock. 

Reserve—Mississippi Warrior Service 
has approved plans for a terminal ware- 
kouse and dock work, including construc-: 
tion of a one-story storage and shed 
building, 60 by 100 feet, the entire project 
to cost more than $100,000. 

Shreveport — Southern Cities Dis- 
tributing Co. is planning construction of 
a $25,000 one-story warehouse in the 
Avondale subdivision. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Commonwealth Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. has awarded a contract for 
a $55,000 one-story cold storage ware- 
house at 220 Northern Avenue. 

Boston — New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. has awarded a 
contract for a $200,000 one-story addition 
to its warchouse and freight station. The 
unit will be 60 by 650 feet. 

Malden—Boston & Maine Railroad Co. 
has plans for a $50,000 one-story stor- 
age and freight building, 30 by 150 feet, 
with loading platform. 


Maryland 


Baltimore—Port Development Com- 
mission is completing plans for a $500,- 
000 one-story warehouse and terminal 
building at the foot of McComas Street. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Detroit Union Produce Ter- 
minal Co. is planning construction of a 
$3,000,000 group of one-story and two- 
story terminal warehouses, loading 
docks, yards, etc., at Fort Street and 
Green Avenue. 

Grand Rapids—Blodgett Packing & 
Storage Co. is planning construction of 
a $150,000 six-story warehouse, 50 by 
125 feet, on State Street. 

Ionia—Michigan Artificial Ice Co. has 
begun construction of a $60,000 addition, 
200 by 70 feet, to its cold storage ware- 
house. 

Missouri 


St. Louis—lIllinois Terminal Co. oper- 
ating the St. Louis Electric Terminal 
Railway Co., is planning an expansion 
program for freight haulage and stor- 
age in the business district. 


Nebraska 


Omaha—Bekins Omaha Van & Stor- 
age Co.-has filed plans for improvements 
and alterations in its warehouse. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


Arkansas 


M AGNOLIA — Magnolia Warehouse 
4 Co. Storage warehouse. Capital 
not stated. Incorporators, W. A. Boyd 
and T. S. Grayson. 


Connecticut 


New Haven—Congress Ice Products 
Co. Cold storage warehouse and _ ice 
plant. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 
Andrew Strodel and I. W. Cutler. 


Illinois 


Chicago—American Hig-Way Express. 
To collect and deliver goods, merchan- 
dise, parcels, etc. Capital, 50 shares of 
no par value stock. Incorporators, Wil- 
liam W. Peters, George E. Nikolas and 
Michael E. Nikolas. 

Chicago—Inland Warehouse Co. Stor- 
age and warehouse business. Capital, 
2,000 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, H. B. Hauze, G. Decker and 
William R. Hauze. 

Sheldon—J. V. Trucking Co., Inc. To 
transport freight and passengers. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. Incorporators, W. C. Jones, 
Karl Vieth and Edith M. Jones. 


Kentucky 


Lexington—National Warehouse Co. 
Capitalization, $30,000. Incorporators, 
W. O. Kreuger, M. J. Copeland and J. E. 
Fennell. 


Louisiana 


Tallulah—Tallulah Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. Capital, $200,000. Incorporators, 
Maxwell Yerger and George Williamson. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Detroit Moving Co. Moving 
of household goods and furniture. Cap- 
ital, $100,000 and 1,100 shares of no par 
value stock. 

Detroit—Detroit Union Produce Ter- 
minal Co. To construct and operate ter- 
minal warehouses. Nominal capital, $12,- 
000. Incorporators, Stuart S. Lockman, 
George L. Collins and Claude E. Steiger. 

Lansing—Heath’s Delivery Service, 
Inc. Storage and trucking. Capital, 
$50,000. Incorporators, M. D. Harris and 
Joseph L. Heath. 


New Jersey 


Jersey City—Atlantic Storage Ware- 
house, Inc. Authorized capital stock, 
$30,000, divided into 300 shares of $100 
each par value with $1,000 subscribed. 
Incorporators, Clarence A. Ashley, Ray- 
mond A. Flynn and Frank Dalton, all of 
New York City. 

Orange—Suburban Storage Co. Stor- 
age warehouse, furniture moving, ete. 
Capital, $10,000 and 900 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Norman L. 
Beatty, Geoffrey D. Ferguson and Rob- 
ert E. Tilley. 


New York 


New York City—Gramercy Storage 
Warehouse, Inc. Storage warehouse and 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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OU! of 66 Companies manufacturing motor trucks in 
1907, only 3 continue to answer the roll call today—and 


Sterling is one of them! 


Surely, such figures are significant. The public demands qual- 
ity in a motor truck, just asin passenger cars. Sterling has sur- 
vived the field because of its early determination to build only 
the very best that money can buy. 


The early Sterlings met with instant acceptance—-and many of 
those who bought Sterlings in 1907 are still buying them today. 
This splendid endorsement can mean but one thing—unusually 
dependable and economical performance. 


Why not let Sterlings work for YOU? Write for set of 
illustrated bulletins describing our complete line. 


STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


43rd Ave. and Rogers St. 
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27 FACTORY BRANCHES DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Most Complete Line of Motor Trucks in the World/ 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


(Concluded from page 62) 
New Jersey 


Elizabeth—Bayway Terminal Co. is 
completing plans for a $200,000 five- 
story warehouse, 240 by 260 feet. 

Newark—L. & K. Ice Corporation has 
completed plans for a $200,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant, in three 
units. 

Newark—Lafayette Storage Co. has 
acquired property, 30 by 115 feet, adjoin- 
ing its warehouse and plans construction 
of an $85,000 four-story fireproof addi- 
tion. 

New’ Brunswick—Sisser’ Bros. of 
Somerville and Plainfield have filed plans 
for a $90,000 five-story warehouse and 
office branch, 85 by 85 feet, on Livingston 
Avenue. 

New York 


Buffalo—Leonard Warehouse, Inc., 
has plans maturing for a $130,000 five- 
story warehouse at 2282-2288 Delaware 
Avenue. 

Buffalo—Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 
Co. has plans for a $300,000 one-story 
and two-story terminal warehouse, 136 
by 430 feet. 

Elmira—Market Street Storage suf- 
fered an estimated loss of $300,000 by 
fire on Dec. 11. 

New Rochelle—O’Brien’s Fireproof 
Storage Warehouse, Inc., has plans for 
a $250,000 four-story addition. 

New York City—New York Central 
Railroad Co. has plans in progress for 
a $75,000 two-story and four-story stor- 
age and distributing warehouse at 851- 
857 Morris Avenue. 

Richmond Hill—Anheuser-Busch Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. has completed plans 
for a $160,000 two-story cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant on 104th Street. 

Yonkers—J. Watson, architect, is pre- 
paring plans for a $175,000 three-story 
cold storage warehouse for a company 
whose name is temporarily withheld. 


North Carolina 


Henderson—Eastern North Carolina 
Service Co. has concluded arrangements 
for purchasing the plant and business of 
the Henderson Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Plans are said to be under considera- 
tion for expansion in the cold storage 
facilities. 

Winston-Salem—Liberty Storage Co. 
has taken out a permit to build an $18,- 
000 one-story warehguse on the Liberty 
Street Extension. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—City Ice & Fuel Co. has 
prepared plans for a storage warehouse, 
to cost $60,000, at East 124th Street 
and Union Avenue. 

Conneaut—Conneaut Ice & Fuel Co. 
has plans for a $25,000 one-story cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Toledo—Toledo Ice & Fuel Co., re- 
cently organized with Joseph M. Murphy 
as president, is projecting plans for two 


or more cold storage and ice plants in 
East Toledo and West Toledo. 


NEWS 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfer 
Co. is completing a $100,000 fireproof 
garage which will house eighty-five 
trucks at one time. 


Rhode Island 


Pawtucket—Pawtucket Ice Co. has 
filed plans for a $35,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant on Waverly 
Place. 

Providence—New England Steamship 
Co., a subsidiary of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., has 
filed plans for a $100,000 warehouse on 
India Street and a $30,000 one-story 
office building. 


Tennessee 


Memphis—Memphis Bonded Ware- 
house Co. has plans for an addition to be 
used primarily for handling freight 
from barges to railroad cars and esti- 
mated to cost about $140,000. Electric 
traveling cranes and other material- 
handling equipment will be installed. 


Texas 


Kemp—Southern Ice & Utilities Co. 
has purchased property and plans con- 
struction of a $70,000 one-story cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Mercedes—Central Power & Light Co. 
is planning construction of a $75,000 
two-story cold storage warehouse. 

Munday—E. J. Roberts and associates 
plan construction of a $35,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. 

Texas City—Texas City Terminal 
Railway Co. will erect a $300,000 two- 
story warehouse to replace a structure 
destroyed by fire at its pier several 
months ago. 

Virginia 

Norfolk—Hampton Roads Transporta- 
tion Co. has secured permission to oper- 
ate a motor freight service between 
Norfolk and Newport News. 

Norfolk—Jones Cold Storage & Ter- 
minal Corporation, recently organized, 
has taken bids on a $120,000 six-story 
cold storage warehouse. 


Washington 


Seattle—Commissioners of Port of 
Seattle are considering a new storage 
warehouse and terminal project at Bell 
Street and other sites, including an 
addition to the present cold storage 
warehouse, at a cost of more than 
$1,500,000. 


Wisconsin 


Beloit—General Refrigeration Co. is 
considering an addition to its cold stor- 
age warehouse and refrigerating plant. 

Rhinelander—Rhinelander Refrigerat- 
ing Co. has begun construction of a one- 
story cold storage warehouse, 40 by 100 
feet. 





Washington Corporation 


St. John—Empire Warehouse Co. Cap- 
ital stock, $3,000. Incorporators, E. W. 
Schauble, W. J. Schauble and J. A. Feul- 
ner, Jr. 
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van service. Capital, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rator, David Wohl. 

New York City—G. P. Keenan Trans- 
fer, Inc. Transfer and express. Capital, 
200 shares of no par value stock. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, G. P. Keenan. 


North Carolina 
Drexel—Union Electric Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Cap- 
ital, $100,000. Incorporators, C. E. 
Kistler and J. H. Gaston. 


Ohio 

Akron—Dickson Transfer & Trucking, 
Inc. Capitalization, $100,000. 

Alliance—Alliance-Akron Transit Co. 
Motor transportation. Initial capital, 
$500. Authorized stock issue, 100 shares 
of $100 each. Incorporators, D. M. Stan- 
ley, Harry Steever and D. H. Armstrong. 

Cincinnati—Big 3 Storage Co. Cap- 
ital, $30,000 preferred stock and 1,000 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators, Dan Donnelly, I. C. Smith and 
Guy L. Ireland. 

Columbus—Columbus Warehouses, Inc. 
Commercial storage and motor transport 
of freight. F. D. Woolary is president 
and W. D. Beck is vice-president. 

Middletown—Miami Ice & Storage Co. 
Capital, $16,000. Incorporators, George 
H. Sebald, C. E. Sebald and G. A. Wil- 
mer. 

Toledo—Miller Forwarding Co. Cap- 
ital, 500 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Albert H. Miller, Joseph 
D. Stecher and Thomas J. O’Connor. 

Toledo—Lake Cities Transportation 
Co. Hauling, trucking, garage opera- 
tion. Capital, 250 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, R. H. Rogers, 
Eugene D. Straw and N. M. Reimer. 


Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh—A. D. Richard Transfer 
Co. Storage warehouse, trucking, ex- 
press. Organized by Charles J. Richard 
and Walter J. Richard. 


South Carolina 
Columbia—Oliver Warehouse Co. To 
operate warehouses. Capital stock, $3,- 
000. Officers, S. K. Oliver, president and 
treasurer; V. G. Lander, vice-president; 

James Y. Perry, secretary. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga — Highway Express & 
Transfer Co., Inc. Capital, $25,000. In- 
corporators, Russel Johnson, Carmelia 
Carson, W. E. Wilkerson, W. A. Wilker- 
son and L. R. Carter. 


Texas 
Bellaire—Gem Electric Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. Incorporators, George 
Tharp and C. I. Anderson. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1929 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 


